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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^icultare.particiJarly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibiiity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  iment  is  to  reflect  accurately  tfap 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  ME*V  EUILDIIvG  The  w'ashington  Post  yesterday  said;  "Contract  for  the  first 

excavation  and  conctrnction  work  on  the  netc'  central  wing  of  the 
Eepartment  of  As^iculture  is  ^ejipected  to  be  av/arded  tomorrovT-  to 
the  English  Consti^uction  Co,  Inc.,  rrhose  bid  of  $77,500  was  the  lov/est  of  the 
ten  bids  opened  at  the  office  of  the  Siapervining  Ai'chitect  of  the  Treasury  last 
week.    The  bid  covers  the  excavation  of  the  site  between  the  two  end  winfS^s  now 
in  use  and  relocation  of  the  heatin^^  t-unnels  for  the  center  wing.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bid,   the  contractor  is  allowed  104  calendar  days  after  receipt  of  official 
notice  of  acceptance  to  complete  the  work.    Vi'ith  an  early  award  of  the  contract, 
the  site  will  -orobably  be  ready  for  foundation  construction  work  by  the  first  of 
April.. . 


BAlTEErtS  TO  DISCUSS       The  preus  to-day  reports  that  the  agricultural  coiomission  of 
AGRICULTURE       the  Merican  Bankers  Association  will  meet  a,t  Chattanooga  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems  of  the  fariTier  and  projects 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  rural  districts,    iimong  subjectis 
to  be  considered  are  flood  control,  boys'  and  girls'  farm  club  work,  what  taxation 
is  doing  to  the  farmer  and  the  work  of  the  commission  in  interesting  bankers  in 
the  commission's  agricultural  progriin. 


MCFADDEN  ACT  Alffi  Reviewing  the  McPadden  IJational  Bank  Act,  which  has  been 

^-^^S  in  operation  nine  months,  and  its  relation  to  branch  banking,, 

J. "if. Mcintosh,  Controller  of  the  Currency,   in  his  ahnual  report 
issued  Dec.  11  for  the  year  ended  Oct.  31,  1927,  declares  that 
although  it  is  too  early  to  judge  its  full  effect,  it  has  fully  justified  itself, 
the  additions  to  the  resources  of  the  national  banking  syctem  having  more  than 
offset  the  losses  during  the  three-year  period  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 


TflE  RiVDIO  COMMlSoICIT    The  press  to-day  says:  "The  Federal  Radio  Commission  is  now 
undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  President  Coolidge  and  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  reports-  The  jBresidential  interest  is 
said  to  be  primarily  in  the  replacement  of  the  personnel  of  the  coi:jni ssion, 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  proved  a  difficult  and  alniost  continuous  task..'V 

A  second  report  says:  "After  limping  along  for  alm.ost  a  year  ?7ithout  ade- 
quate financial  backing,   it  looks  as  if  at  last  there  were  some  real  money  in 
sight  for  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  and  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Radio  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Commerce.     This  is  indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  estimates,  recommending  to  Congress  an  allowance  exceeding  $80,000  for  the 
Radio  Commission  for  the  coming  year  and  for  the  Radio  Division  of  the  Department 
of  CoLimercs  an  appropriation  of  $320,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.,.." 


FLOOD  BILL 


Representative  Dyer  of  Missouri  Dec.  10  introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  a  $1,000,000,000  Federal  fund  for  flood  control,  ac- 
cording to  the  press  to-day. 
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American  Over  $26,000,000,000  in  savings  was  on  deposit  in  the  banks 

Savings       and  trust  companies  of  the  United  States  June  30,  1927,  an  increase 
of  .$1,368,094,000  over  the  same  date  last  year,  it  was  announced 
at  New  York  Dec.  11  by  the  Savings  Bank  Division,  American  Bankers 
Association.    This  "gain  in  deposited  savings  of  itself  is  not  im- 
pressive," is  the  opinion  expressed  by  W.  Espey  Albig,  manager  of 
the  division,  ir/ho  in  making  the  figures  public  pointed  out  that  it 
is  less  than  in  previous  years  and  consists  mostly  of  accumulated 
interest  instead  of  new  money.    He  added,  however,  that  this  does 
not  indicate  a  lessening  in  thrift  but  simply  a  diversion  of  sav- 
ings to  other  forms  of  investment  outside  interest-bearing  bank  de- 
posits.    "A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  n-umber  of  savings  deposi- 
tors to  the  population  is  interesting,"  Mr.  Albig  says.     "It  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  duplication  exists  in  savings  accounts,  since 
occasionally  one  parson  may  have  several.    However,  in  Hew  England, 
the  ratio  of  population  to  the  number  of  savings  depositors  reported 
indicates  that  approximately  89  persons  out  of  every  100  have  ac- 
counts.   In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  ratio  indicates  that  69 
out  of  every  100  persons  have  savings  accounts;  in  the  Southern 
States  14  out  of  every  100,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
this  area  there  is  a  large  colored  population;  in  the  East  Central 
States,  47,  West  Central  States  14  and  in  the  Pacific  States  50  out 
of  every  100  persons  are  indicated  as  having  savings  accounts.  If 
the  total  amount  of  savings  were  distributed  equally  among  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  it  would  amount  to  $220  per  person.  The 
gain  over  last  year  in  savings  amounts  to  $9  per  inhabitant,  an  ad- 
vance of  4.3fS  and  of  98.2^  over  1918,   the  year  when  savings  deposits 
developed  their  strong  upward  curve,  which  to  this  time  has  been 
stopped.     The  gain  per  inliabitant  since    1912,   the  earliest  year  for 
which  adequate  records  are  available,  is  150.     The  growth  in  the 
number  of  savings  depositors  is  notable.    In  the  thirty-six  States 
reporting  depositors  in  all  types  of  banks,  the  increase  over  last 
year  is  1,592,544,  a  gain  of  3.9^.    Of  these  new  depositors, 
506,824  can  be  credited  to  school  savings,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  de- 
positors from  other  sources  of  1,085,720.     The  total  number  of  sav- 
ings depositors  reported  in  banks  and  tmst  companies  is  48,354,784. 
This  figure  is  far  short  of  the  real  number  because  fourteen  State 
banicing  departments  do  not  call  for  this  information  in  their  re- 
ports.    One  fact  which  stands  out  is  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
New  England  and.  Middle  A.tlantic  States,    ITew  York  leads  with  a  gain 
of  savings  per  inhabitant  over  last  year  of  $43;  Rhode  Island 
follows  with  $34;  Massachusetts  is  third  with  $33:  while  Vermont  with 
$29,  Connecticut  with  $26  and  New  Jersey  with  $24  are  not  far  behind. 

Aviation  A  Cincinnati  dispatch  Dec.  10  states  that  the  University  of 

Chair  Founded    Cincinnati  is  to  have  a  Department  of  Aeronautics.    A    trust  fund 
of  $5,000    a  year  for  five  years,  left  by  Jacob  G,  Schmidlapp,  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes  or  national  defense,  will  go  to  estab- 
lish a  chair  of  aeronautics  at  the  university. 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  December  10  says:  "If 

the  final  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem  is  cooperation,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long  time  before  the  problem  is  solved.    Although  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  have  urged  and  suggested,  as  well  as 
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enacted  laws  promoting  cooperation,  the  proportion  of  farmer  mem^iers 
out  of  the  total  number  of  farmers  is  or.ly  about  one  to  five  in 
Pennsylvania.    Of  course,  tho  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States  are  in  a 
radically  different  situation  from  that  of  the  farmers  in  other  sec- 
tions.   Eere,  the  products  are  largely  of  a  perishable  nature.  Here, 
also,  the  farmers'  markets  are  close  at  hand,  a  large  part  of  the 
products  beinff  taiien  directly  to  the  consumer  and  sold  by  the  producer. 
This  situation  breeds  a  spirit  of  independence  so  that  many  farmers 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  aid  in  selling  their  products.    The  m.ost  nota~ 
ble  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  the  dairy  business. .. .There  are 
a  number  of  things  in  methods  of  production,  grading  and  packing,  and 
in  efforts  to  educate  the  buying  public,  in  arriving  at  a  'gentlemen's 
agreement'  on  prices,  vrhich  ai'e  well  worth  meeting  together  for  mutual 
under  standi  Tig.    By  all  means,   let  the  work  of  cooperative  organization 
go  on  until  the  majority  of  farmers  belong  to  one  or  more." 

Farm  Merchandising    A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Dec.  10  reports  that  at  the 
meeting  there  Dec.  9  of  the  second  New  England  farm  conference,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Council,  President  John  S-  Lawrence 
told  the  delegates  that  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  merchan- 
dising effort.    He  said:  "Good  selling  is  so  important  that  an  ordi- 
nary product  well  merchandised  has  a  better  chance  of  success  than  a 
better  product  that  is  not."    He  urged  .improvement  both  in  the  product 
and  in  the  merchandising  of  it. 

Home  Trade  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  December  3 

says;  "The  more  that  foreign  trade  is  investigated  the  more  important 
does  the  home  trade  seem  to  be.     This  is  particularly  true  of  farm 
■jroducts . .  .  .  As  stated  in  The  Agriculturist  recently,  Dean  Curtiss 
reports  little  encouragement  for  foreign  trade  in  farm  staples.  All 
come  back  convinced  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  American 
market  for  Americans,  for  the  simple  reason  that  v,'e  operate  industry 
and  agriculture  on  different  standards  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
.American  labor  draws  greatly  higher  wages.     Costs  are  nat\irally  higher, 
not  for  industrial  production  alone,  but  for  faiTA  production  as  well. 
Our  industries  must  look  largely  to  our  farm.s  for  their  market.  The 
only  way  to  maintain  our  own  balance  of  trade  between  classes  of  our 
own  people  is  to  give  farming  the  same  degree  of  protection  that  is 
enjoyed  by  industry.    So  long  as  farm  costs  of  production  are  so  high 
farm  prices  must  correspond  or  there  will  not  be  the  margin  that  will 
enable  farmers  to  patronize  industries  as  they  should.    When  farm.ers 
can  buy  more  comm.odities  with  the  results  of  a  day's  work  the  indus- 
tries will  prosper  more  and  become  better  patrons  of  farmers.     So  the 
fine  cycle  of  patronage  will  develop. ... 

Livestock  Farmstead,  Stock  and  Home  for  December  1,  under  the  title 

Marketing    "Country  Bu^^'ing  and  Its  Ultimate  Effect,"  says:  "Some  radical  changes 
are  developing  in  the  general  marketing  system  of  livestock  in 
America.     This  development  has  been  rather  rapid,  but  its  ultimate 
outcome  may  be  revolutionary.     The  development,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
has  been  so  quietly  accomplished;  the  changes  taking  place  so  natural 
upon  their  face,  that  they  seemed  bu.t  a  matter  of  evolution.  The 
general  public  concerned  has  not  yet  really  sensed  the  change,  real- 
ized its  importance  or  its  logical  outcome, .. .It  would  seem  at  this 
time  the  packers  are  too  concerned  in  imjriediate  profits  and  are  fail* 
ing  to  take  a  logical  long-time  view  of  the  marketing  situation. 
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They  can  ill  afford  to  bring  chaos  into  oar  livcBtock  industry  and 
they  should  he  far  too  rUse  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  their  golden 
egg.    If,   in  their  urge  to  x-holly  eliminate  competitive  huying,  they 
wreck  the  industry  upon  which  they  depend,   it  hardly  would  he  a 
course  of  i^isdom  upon  thei?  part.     It  is  tirce  for  the  farmer  producer 
to  come  to  a  realization  that  he  has  a  very  real  interest  in  perpet~ 
uating  the  terminal  markets  and  thus  preserving  an  outlet  for  his 
meat  animals  where  there  is  maintained  a  Just  relationship  between 
supply  and  demand.    He  should  be  able  to  sense  the  danger  to  his 
interests  where  he  is  at  the  uncontrolled  mercy  of  the  buyer.  The 
destruction  of  the  terminal  markets,  if  it  occurs,  means  just  this.... 
The  move  toward  buying  is  yet  young,   it  is  yet  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment.   It  has  so  far  been  applied  almost  wholly  to  hogs,  but  as  it 
succeeds,  from  the  buyer's  standpoint,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  ex- 
tended to  other  classes  of  livestock. .. .Farmers  and  stock  growers  are 
facing  a  serious  situation  and  one  that  deserves  their  best  thought, 
and  wise  and  concerted  action  " 

Surplus  and  The  battle  over  the  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury  has 

Taxes  beoorae  fourfold,  with  the  possibilities  that  the  politician  and  the 

sptnder  will  win  over  the  taxpayer  and  the  saver,  said  T.S.Adams, 
professor  of  Political  Econom.y  in  Yale  University,   in  his  delivery 
of  the  Henry  Robinson  Towne  lecture  at  New  York  Dec.  8  before  the 
American  Society  of  Engineers.    Mr.  Adams  said  also  that  American 
industry  must  be  prepared  to  pay  heavier,  rather  than  lighter  taxes, 
and  to  cherish  no  illusions  about  f-orther  reduction  of  expenditures 
and  taxation.     "Investigation  has  shown,"  he  said,   "that  since  1931 
State  and  local  taxes  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  Federal  taxes 
have  declined,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  or  greater 
increase  will  mark  the  future."    Mr.  Adams  said  that  in  the  years 
1920-1927  the  Government  stu'plus  has  averaged  about  $340,000,000  a 
year,  and  was  $535,000,000  in  1927.     "Such  surpluses,"  he  said,  "are 
an  open  invitation  to  extravagance  and  to  political  tax  cuts,  by 
which  I  mean  tax  reduction  based  upon  nothing  more  solid  than  a  de- 
sire to  win  votes.    The  spender  ana  the  politician  are  awake,  with 
keen  eyes  and  keener  appetite,  and  in  the  long  run  the  opposition  of 
the  taxpayer  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  holding  them  in  check...." 
(Press,  Dec.  9.) 

Wholesale  More  than  a  billion  dollars  changes  hands  yearly  in  the  whole- 

Business      sale  business  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  it  is  revealed  in  a  report 
Report         on  the  governmental  trade  census  of  that  city  published  Dec.JLO  by 
the  domestic  distribution  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,     '^iolesale  trade  is  three  times  as  large  as  retail 
trade,   the  report  discloses.    Livestock  is  the  leading  wholesale 
business,  with  hay  and  feed  second,  and  groceries  third.  Kansas 
City's  retail  expenditures  total  $300,000,000  yearly,   the  new  census 
shows.    Census  figures  show  that  there  are  1,327  wholesale  establish- 
ments in  5,373  retail  stores.    There  are  933  chain  stores  and  4,440 
independently  owned  stores.     Average  sales  per  establishment  are  near- 
ly $56,000    higher  than  in  A.tlanta  where  the  average  is  $47,000, 
Denver  V7ith  $40,000,  or  Baltimore  with  $33,000.    Average  sales  in 
wholesale  establishments  are  also  much  higher,  being  $800,000,  as 
compared  with  $607,000  in  Atlanta,  $444,000  in  Denver,  and  less  than 
$400,000  in  Baltimore  and  Syracuse. 
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MAPiCET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         For  the  v;eek  ended  Eec.  10;     Butter  markets  were  steady  to 
firm  during  the  week  ending  Eec.  9;     Supplies  of  most  desirable 
grades  limited  with  coming  of  cold  weather  and  possibilities  of 
decreased  production  and  delayed  shipments  also  serving  as  active 
influences  upon  sentiments    Closing  v/holesale  prices  of  92  score 
butter  J    New  York  52(f:',  Chicago  51^-^;  Philadelphia  53,^;  Boston  50^, 

Cheese  markets  fim:  at  slightly  higher  prices.    General  senti- 
m.ent  of  trade  is  one  of  confidence.     There  is  a  shortage  of  stocks 
compared  to  a  year  ago,  and  conditions  in  producing  areas  have  not 
been  particularly  favorable  during  recent  weeks.    VTholesale  prices^ 
of  Wisconsin  primary  markets  Dec.  9:     Twins  27<^;  Single  Daisies  272(^. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $8.85.    Strictly  choice  steers 
were  unevenly  lower  with  inbetween  grades  steady.     Stockers  and  feed- 
ers were  15  to  25  cents  higher,  fat  she  stock,  25  to  50  cents  higher, 
bulls  firm,  and  vsalers  steady.    Best  light  and  handyweight  lambs 
were  about  steady  with  sheep  and  feeding  lambs  steady,  iJJholesale 
prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  m'eats  at  New  York  compared  with  Friday 
were  steady  on  veal,  50  aente  higher  on  steer  beef,  steady  to  $1 
higher  on  lamb,  $1  higher  on  mutton,  $1  to  $2  lower  on  light  pork 
loins,  and  steady  to  $1  lower  on  heavy  pork  loins. 

Potato  markets  generally  steady.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains 
ranged  $1.90-$2.15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1.45-$1.55 
f.o.b,  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  vlQiites  $1.50'-$1.65  car- 
lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30-$1.50  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  firm  at  $12-$16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $7-$8 
f.o.b.  Rochester,     Onions  ranged  lQif:-'bQ<^  higher.     New  York  aad 
midwestern  yellow  varieties  ranged  $1.5Q-$2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  $1.60-$1.65  f.o.b.  Apples  generally  steady. 
New  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  closed  at  $6-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Baldwins  sold  at  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City. 

A  better  demand  for  most  grains  had  a  strengthening  influence 
on  the  market  and  prices  advanced  closing  about  one  cent  higher  than 
yesterday  on  most  grains.    Decem.ber  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at 
$1.29  1/4,  December  corn  at  89,^,  December  oats  at  52  3/4/^  and 
December  rye  at  $1.08  per  bushel,    December  wheat  at  Minneapolis 
closed  at  $1.25  l/4,  Kansas  City  $1.23  7/8. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  69  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  18.71<j5  per  lb. 
December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
70  points,  closing  at  18.83(jJ,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  64  points,  closing  at  18.90^.  (Prepared  by  Eu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 
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NEW  FARii  BILL  [Kie  creation  of  a  Government  conmission  with  powers  to 

INTRODUCED         horro'v  up  to  $500,000,000  from  the  federal  Reserve  banlcs  for  the 

maintenance  of  a  revolving  fund  to  market  surplus  farm  productions 
.  was  proposed  yesterday  in  a  bill  by  Repi'esentative  Christopherson 
of  South  Dakota.     The  commission  would  be  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  vice  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  respectively.     It  would  pay  for  its  loans  from  the  Reserve  banlcs  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  surplus  products.     In  an  effort  to  prevent  over- 
production, the  commission  would  have  authority  to  announce  its  prices  before  the 
planting  season,     S'orplus  crops,  including  wheat,  corn,  rye,  rice,  sugar,  cotton 
and  wool,  would  be  purchased  by  the  commission.     For  tobacco,  hides,  mutton  and 
beef,  the  commission  would  narae  "minimum  prices."  (Press,  Dec.  13.) 


OTHER  MEASURES  Carrying  an  increase  of  more  than  $5,000,000  over  that 

provided  by  the  House,  the  first  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Sennte  yer^-torday  by  its  appropriations  com- 
mittee.    The  Senate  committee  additions  make  the  bill' total  ^203, 7ai, 435,  7/hich 
is  to  meet  extra  Government  e^jpenses  not  provided  for  last  session. 

Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  the  icreign  relatione  corriiQittec,  yesterdaj'"  re- 
introduced his  resolution  providing  for  recognition  by  the  United  States  of'  the 
present  gover^ient  of  Soviet  Rusr-ia. 

Pvepresentative  vVelch  of  California  introduced  a  bill  yesteraay  which  would 
increase  the  salaries  of  all  Federal  employees  in  the  classiiisd  service.  The 
pay  of  those  ir.  the  professional  and  scientific  service  .//ould  range  from.. $2, 200 
to  $10,000.  (Press,  Eec.  15,) 


SUGi^l  INSTITUTE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  New  York  to-day  states 

PLAOTJED  that  the  formation  of  an  American  Sugar  Institute  for  stabilizing 

the  industry  was  decided  upon  there  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  100 
executives  of  sugar  companies  presided  over  by  Earl  D.  Babst,  head 
of  the  Anerican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  The  organiza-i.ion,  which  is  understood  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Government,  will  compile  statistics,  examine  tariff 
and  collect  other  information  of  general  interest  to  the  sugar  industry.     It  will 
not  function,  it  was  pointed  out,  as  a  price-fixing  body. 


■  ^^-^  press  to-day  reports  that  United  Grape  Products,  Inc., 
iviERGSE  has  been  iiicorporated  in  Delaware  to  t.alve  over  the  properties  of 

seven  manuf act^arers  of  grape  products  in  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Ohio.  The  companies  involved  in  zhc  merger  are  the  .Angola  Fruit 
Products,  Inc., of  Angola,  N.Y.;  Armour  A  Go.'s  plant  at  Mattawan,  Mich.;  the  Bass 
Islands  Vineyards  Com.pany  of  Sandusky,  Ohio;  the  Henry  Card  Company  of  Predonia, 
N.Y.;  the  DuBellu  Grape  Products  Company  of  Silver  Creek,  N.Y.;  the  Randall  Grape 
Juice  Company  of  Ripley, N.Y.,  and  the  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Grape  Juice  Company  of 
Lawton,  Mich. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  Mussolini,  among  his  p-ans  for  the  ne-:!'  Italy,  desires  more 

in  Italy     people  to  "be  farmers.     Such  back-to-the-land  movements,  although  often 
urged,  are  not  always  responded  to  v/ith  great  ardor,  Uit  there  seems 
to  "be  a  magic  in  II  Duce's  persuasive  power,  for,  according  to  a  re- 
port received  in  this  country  from  the  American  Consul  at  Naples,  the 
rural  population  of  Italy  has  increased  1,178,731  in  the  last  decade. 
The  total  rural  population  is  estimated  at  10,254,-328,  7/hich  is  a 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

Auto  Trade  A  Hew  Orleans  dispatch  Dec.  12  says:  "The  predictions  being 

and  Cotton  made  that  the  comii.g  year  will  be  one  of  great  activity  in  automobile 
production  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  consumption  of 
cotton  will  continue  on  a  liberal  scale  and  that  the  present  policy 
of  spinners  in  holding  aloof  from  the  spot  markets  and  using  up  their 
surplus  stocks  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  more  liberal  purchases  of 
spots  in  the  South,  where  the  cotton  is  being  largely  held  off  the 
market  for  higher  prices." 

Corn  Sugar  The  press  of  Dec.  11  reports  that  a  conference  on  proposed  corn 

legislation    sugar  legislation  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  early  in  January, 
when  Representative  Cole  of  Iowa  and  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  will 
discuss  7/ith  experts  the  various  pro-^-isions  of  their  bill.     The  report 
says:  "This  measure  seeks  to  recognise  corn  sugar  on  a  parity  with 
beet  and  cane  sugar  for  certain* purposes,    tinier  the  present  la'.T  all 
commodities  of  whiich  it  is  an  ingredient  must  be  marked  to  indicate 
its  presence.     This,  it  is  said,   is  hurtful  to  the  industry ....  The  bill 
these  legislators  have  in  mind  is  designed  to  meet  certain  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  lepartmient  of  A(?;rlcultu^e  officials,  and  they  are 
inviting  them  to  attend  this  m.eeting,  at  which  also  will  be  present 
some  chemists  and  corn  sugar  producers  from  the  Corn  Eelt...." 

Cotton'  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Eecem.ber  12  says; 

"...Vk'orld  consumption  in  the  past  year  is  still  a  disputed  mat  car.  The 
Manchester  estim.ate  is  15,700,000  bales  of  lint,  while  Hester's  is 
about  16,700,000.    Experts  predict  that  higher  prices  will  unfavorably 
affect  consum.ption.    That  is  the  teaching  of  experience,  but  the  only 
question  is  whether  cotton  at  present  prices  is  near  its  worth  to  the 
consuming  public.     The  last  official  report  on  consumption  was  for  the 
three  months  ending  with  October.    In  that  period  total  consu:nption  in 
the  United  States  of  lint  alone  was  1,873,690  bales  against  1,639,184 
a  year  ago ...  Somebody  is  taking  the  cotton  this  year.     Tbe  mails  of 
E\irope,   to  the  first  of  this  month,  had  taken  2,533,605  bales  against 
2,272,321  a  year  ago.     'This  brings  the  total  world  spinners'  takings 
a  little  above  those  of  a  year  ago.     It  seens  obvious  that  if  the 
domestic  consumption  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  season  and  the 
tvorld  spinners'  takings  for  the  first  four  months  for  which  figures 
are  available,  were  an  index,   the  supply  is  small.    But  should  con- 
sumption fulfill  bearish  i^redictions  and  go  considerably  below  the 
past  year  the  supply  would  be  lomple .     All  depends  now  upon  world  con- 
sumption.   For  the  next  few  months  that  is  the  barometer," 
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Fislier  oa  Afe  Haven  dis?c.tcL  Dec.  13  sa^'s;  "Socr3ts"y  HocTer'B  report 

■O'/oscTvity  of  economic  gains  since  19c,l  lueius-  act  that  jjrosrevitv  haR  con.3  to  tlie 
bulk  of  the  A.ierican  people  but  U.at  tjxC ssjrec.dL  vo^-ercy,  x^hich  has  per- 
sisted amoiig  all  peoples  through  all  the  ages,  may  soon  be  abolished 
in  the  Unioed  States,  accordin.g  to  T^rofessor  Irving  Fioher,  Tslfc 
economist,  in  an  article  rands  public  to-doy.    fi-^ie-^erce  to  the  average 
annual  wage  of  only  $1,280,  as  estiusted  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  lt)25,  ':vill 
convince  most  of  us  ^hat  the  ircorre  of  the  workers  is  not  yet  an  ade- 
quate indication  of  real  prosperity,  Professor  Fisner  ass'^rta.    At  such 
average  ^af^e,   it  would  require  two  bread-winners  per  family  of  five  to 
meet  the  mirimT-^m  '^tanda^'d  of  health  and  decency  set  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.    I!e  reports  the  averae;9  annual  wage  for 
1925  as  $1,285.    Adjusting  for  chan^'es  in  the  b-aying  power  of  money, 
Mr.  Hoover  aecleres  ohac  in  the  fjve  years,  1921  to  1926,  the  real  in- 
come, or  pm'chasing  power,  of  the  average  ^rage  earner  inc""eased  by  55 
per  cent.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  calculations  made  by 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Douglas  di.C+^er  from  this  reckoning,  .  At  the  New  York  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Hconomic  Association  in  December,   19S5,  Doctor 
Douglas  submitted  an  index  of  relative  annual  real  earnings  or  purchas- 
ing power  of  employed  workers  in  American  industry.     Since  then  he  lias 
bronsht  these  figures  down  to  }926,  shoring  an  increase  of  only  10 
per  cent  in  1925  over  1921  and  12  per  cent  in  1926  instead  of  the  35 
per  cent  increose  in  1925  claimed  by  Mr.  Hoover.    But  the  best  esti- 
mates show  an  increane  in  real  incorje  of  36  per  cent  in  1926  over  1921 
for  the  ITation  as  a  whole.  This  increase  in  real  income  for  the  ITation 
is  reckoned  from  a  year  of  depression  and  'hard  times.'    Even  so,  it 
represents  the  most  astonishing  grin  in  real  incoire  yet  shown  by  anj'' 
nation.    If  this  rate  of  gain  continues  for  the  period  of  1927-31,  in- 
clv.sive,  poverty  will  virttially  be  abolished  in  this  country...." 

Food  Prices  A  recent  survey  of  food  prices  in  Europe  has  disclosed  that 

in  Europe    they  are  slightly  lower  than  prices  for  the  same  food  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  according  tc  an  announcement  of  the  results  of  the 
survey  Dec.  11  by  the  National  Incustrial  Conference  Board.  A 
Philadelphia  housewife  who  paye  SI  for  a  market  basinet  of  food,  if 
making  her  purchases  in  corie spending  circum'stances  in  Paris  and  liv- 
ing as  a  Parisian  in  he-"  circ-Jiastances  would  live,  i/v'ouid  have  to  pay 
only  70  cents  to  fill  hor  market  basket.     She  would  pay  90  cents  in 
B'ome,  approximately  30  cents  in  Vienna,  75  cents  in  Stockholm  and 
Berlin,  ?3  cents  in  London,  70  cents  in  Brussels  and  60  cents  in 
Anr.terdam.     "These  figures,  however,  are  based  primarily  upon  European 
standards  of  living,"  says  the  Conference  Board's  report,   "and  it  is 
likely  that  the  Aaerican  living  abroad,  ordering  exactlj'  the  saiae 
dinner  in  a  Paris  restaurant  that  he  would  eat  at  home,  might  even  jjay 
considerably  more  than  at  home." 

Production  and       Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Population  Harvard,  issues  the  fi:-st  of  a  series  of  articles  on  production  and 

population  in  The  Magazine  of  Business  for  December.    The  problem  of 
physical  existence  is  the  problem  of  food,  he  says.    Densely  popiilated 
areas  seem  to  be  self-supporting  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  i'act,  they 
are  deriving  their  subsistence  from  vast  areas  by  means  of  their  trans- 
portation systems.    It  is  doubtful  if  a  country  like  England  could 
live  from  the  produce  of  its  own  soil.    Even  if  the  whole  of  England 
could  live  on  its  own  soil,  it  is  Quite  certain  that  the  city  of  London, 


in  the  present  stats  cf  FCience,  could  not  live  on  the  procaoe  of  the 
soil  co.aprij^ed  r. ithin  it^;  li.nits.    Br.t,  in  proportion  as  it  gets  its 
food  fron  other  aress,   it  rt,dnces  the  ncur.hcr  of  people  who  can 'live, 
in  those  ar?as  on  thcdr  ov?n  native  products.    Even  oefors  the  ahpolute 
liiuit  of  food  production  o.i  a  given  area  is  resched,  there  is  a  gradual 
real'ening  of  nature's  response  to  man's  efforts  to  increase  that  pro- 
duction.   You  c,?n  not  go  on  incre using  the  yield  in  exact  proportion 
as  3'ou  increase  the  labor  eiaploycd  in  cultivation  until  you  reach  the 
abaolule  li-ait.end  then  suddenly  i  ind  thc-:^t  no  further  increase  is 
possible.    Therefore  if  the  birth-rate  continues  to  exceed  the  death- 
rete,  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  the  pressure  of  r/ant  rail 
again  be  felt  by  any  -jeople  ?vho  try  to  live  froin  the  produce  of  a 
given  area.    Migration  and  labor  are  not  only  the  most  -primitive  of 
the  methods  of  extricating  ourselves  from  the  circumstances  that  bring 
want;  they  might  be  said  to  include  all  others,  except  birth  control. 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  "Farm  Relief  That  May  Cone  True"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 

1  ilmerican  Revif.?;  of  Revie^-s  for  rcce.T..btr ,  which  sa^-s  in  part:  "There  is 
small  comfort  for  the  farmer  in  most  plans  uiade  for  him.    He  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  a  little  tired  of  analyses  of  farm  problems 
that  improve  the  situation  not  one  whit,  and  of  farm  relief  proposals 
that  never  get  ai-'y.jhere.    Bat  Irtely  hope  for  definite  and  intelligent 
action    by  the  new  Congress  has  been  revived,     \\illimi  M.  Jardine, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  a  farm  relief  plan  that  is  the  product 
of  careful  research  and  is  considered  ?rorkable  by  many,"  (Then  follor-g 
an  outline  of  the  Jardine  plan  as  presented  in  The  Oklahoma  StocvXi.?n 
and  Parmer . ) 

2  _      Price  C\irront-Grain  Reporter  for  rec.  7  says:  "The  Deoertment  of 
Agriculture  announces  that  it  has  mailed  560, OCO  questionnaires  to 
farmers,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  information  that  irill  make  its 
final  crop  report  more  accara.-ce.    To  mail  out  a  questionnaire  of  this 
size  and  then  to  analyze  and  tabulate  the  replies  is  a  trem.endo-.is 
underta3:cing.    It  means  reaching  about  one  farmer  out  of  ten,  from  one 
end  of , the  country  to  the  other.... The  actual  facts  as  to  this  year's 
production  are  wha,t  the  country  Tvants  and  the  right  kind  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire, as  large  as  is  this  one,  would  unqiiestioh.e.bly  bring  them 
out . " 

3  ■     An  editorial  in  The  lowa  Homestead  for  Decem.ber  8  says:  "The 
grading  of  orime  and  choice  carcasses  of  beef  and  the  marking  of  these 
grades  by  the  Federal  Government  was  begun  several  months  ngo.  The 
demand  for  graded  and  stamped  beef  is  growing  because  when  both  halves 
of  a  carcass  are  officially  stamped  the  consumer  knov;s  that  a  steak 

or  roast  cut  from  such  carcasses  are  'prime'  or  'choice'  meat,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  that  he  gets  the  kind  of  meat  he  orders ... .Demand-  for 
graded  beef  from  retailers,  hotels  end  railroads  is  growing  3ven  more 
rapidly  then  those  who  initiated  the  service  anticipated. .That  this 
grading  V7xll  increase  demand  for  the  tetter  grades  of  beef  seems  already 
quite  certain  and  for  that  reason  it  should  prove  of  advantage  not  only 
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to  the  conemer  but  alio  '  o  "-he  proa.u.cer  of  leei ,     It  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  piroduot ior;  of  a  iuiri^or  peroentag;:;  of  high  class  beaf, 
such  an  car^  be  produced  onl-'  ri  jh  ..ell  bx'ed  pnd  well  fed  cattle,  o.." 


Section  4 

k'iiRi:ET  q,uotatio:ts 

Farm  Products         Dec.  15;    Top  pi'ice  oii  liofs  ?t  Chicago  is  $P.65  or  35(p  lesr?  than 
a  week;  ago.    Beef  steers  were  uneveic,   the  better  grades  declining  bOc 
to  75(f;  wich  lower  grades  steady  to  £5if  higher.    Heifers  v.-era  high-' 
er  -co  25^  lo.u-or  rith  cows  showing  unevenness.    Veaiers  were  abort 
steady,  wnile  hea,vy  calves,   stockers  and  feeders  and  feeding  larr:bs  re- 
mained steady,     l-'at  lai^ibs  and  yeprling  wethers  were  steady  to  lo?7er 
and  sheep  <;£:^  higher.     Hiolesele  prices  or  fresh  wpst^rn  dressed  neats 
at  !Iew  York  were  steady  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  nutton  and  veal, 
$1  higher  to  $1  lower  on  lainb,  $5  tc  $4  lower  on  light  pork  loins  a.nd 
$1.50  to  $3  lower  on  h-^avy  loins. 

Potatoes  steady  to  firirj.    Maine  sacked  Sreen  Mountains  sold  at 
$?-$2.25  per  100  poands  ia  eastern  mai^kets;  Si.5C-Sl.55  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.  Wisconsin  sacked  Pound  Fnites  $1.50-$l-65  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.    Cabbege  tirrn.    New  York  Danish  type  sold  at  $10~$1&  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets:  mostly  around  $8  f.c»b.  Florida  and  South 
Garolin.a  pointed  type  brought  $lo.25-$l.. £0  per  Ig-  bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  markets.    New,  York  and  iiidwestern  yellow  onions  iO^-20(j  higher 
at  $l«65-$2,30  sacked  per    100  pouads  in  consuning  centers;  $1-65- 
.$1.70  f.o.b.  Pcchesi^er,  New  YorK.     Apples  generally  firin.    New  York 
Baldwins  ranged  cjil,  75-$2.7£  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities; 
$6. 50" $7.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Jonathans  $8-$9  in 
Chicago. 

Average  p-'^ice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  90  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  18. 17;^  per  lb.  Pecember 
futui'e  contracts  on  the  Ntw  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  90  points, 
closing  at  lS.30(j,  and  on  the  New  Qrlecns  Cotton  Exchange  they  ?;ere 
down  81  points,  closing  at  18.37(j?. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  G2  score  butter;  New  York  52,^; 
Chicago  Sl-g-^;  Philadelphia  53<z5;  Boston  50^;. 

The  market  for  wheat  and  corn  was  slightly  weaker  influei:ced  by 
the  absence  of  an  export  demand  for  wheat  and  more  favorable  weather 
for  marketing  corn.    December  wdieat  closed  slightly  lower  at  $1.28-|- 
at  Chicago.     Decerber  wheat  at  Minneapolis  closed  at  $1.24  7/8,  at 
Xansas  City  $1.23  l/s.    December  corn  closed  at  Chicago  at  58:1^^, 
December  oats  at  £3;^  and  December  rye  at  $1.07:|.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Preoared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  o£  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accm-ately  the 
news  of  importance.   
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DEFICIENCY  BILL  The  first  deficiency  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 

PASSES  vSENATE    liay.     It  nor  gees  to  coziference.     As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  calls  for  appropriations  totaling  $210,000,000,  about 
$12,000,000  more  than  was  carried  in  the  bill  when  it  passed  the 
House.  (Press,  Dec.  14.) 


GFJiIK  FUTURES  OIT  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "Trading  in  December 

N.Y.  PRODUCE      T^heat  on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  caiiie  to  an  end  yesterday, 
EXCHANGE  when  ail  open  contracts  were  evened  up,  because  of  the  lack  of 

interest  and  the  gradual  decline  in  business.    William  Beatty, 
president  of  the  exchange,   said  it  was  hoped  that  trading  had  been  discontinued 
only  temporarily.     Dealings  in  grain  futures  were  resimed  here  in  August,  1926, 
after  having  been  suspended  since  the  war  time  Government  control  of  markets. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  exchange  suspended  its  quotation  service  to  other  cities, 
and  the  falling  off  in  business  at  that  time  was  so  acute  that  the  discontinuance 
of  all  trading  was  foreshadowed.     The  exchange  first  eliminated  oats  from  its 
grain  futures  dealings,  and  later  confined  all  wheat  trading'  to  the  December  de- 
livery, which  in  turn  has  been  discontinued.    Most  of  the  old  grain  traders  have 
given  their  full  interest  to  the  active  cottonseed  oil  market,  in  which  dealings 
range  from  20,000  to  45,000  barrels  daily," 


lEARiffiD  SOCIETIES         The  press  to-day  reports  that  more  than  2,000  historians, 
TO  MEET  HERE      economists,  political  scientists,   sociologists,  statisticians  and 
others  interested  in  these  or  closely  related  fields  of  study 
will  assemble  in  Washington  on  Dec.  27    to  take  part  in  annual 
meetings,  lasting  four  days,  of  seventeen  national  associations  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  it  was  announced  yesterday 
"by  Waldo  G.  Leland,  permanent  secretary  of  the  council.     The  programs  comprise 
nearly  300  papers  or  discussions,  ranging  from  "History  of  the  Ancient  Mediterra- 
nean People"  and  "Roman  Imperialism"  to  "FaiTn  Relief,"  "Stabilization  of  Money" 
and  "Statistics  of  Crime."    Among  the  speakers  will  be  President  John  C.  Merriam 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  Bishop  Shahan,  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  o^  Anerica;  Dr.  Henry  Osborn  Taylor  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Association;  Prof.  Thomas  S.  Adams  of  Yale  University,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Economic  Association;  Dean  Edmund  E.  Day  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  president  of  the  American  Statistical  Association;  Robert  S.  Rait, 
Historiographer  Royal,  of  Scotland;  Prof.  William  E.  M\3nro  of  Harvard  University, 
president  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  and  Prof.  William  I. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  American  Sociological  Society, 


MISTLETOE  IMPORTATIONS  The  Associated  Press 
dealers  announce  a  shortage  of 
forced  them  to  turn  to  Holland 
supply. 


to-day  reports  from  New  York  that 
mistletoe  in  the  South,  which  has 
and  other  European  lands  for  their 
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Ba'bson  on  An  editorial  in  Tho  t\rjbraBka  Farn.jr  foi"  r;tcen.ber  10  says; 

Farm  Economics    "Speaking  in  Oaaba  L-xpt  r.u.-irner.  2.oger  Babson,  the  well  known 

New  Srglpna  economist,   said  iv  effect  that  if  he  wore  a  Nebracka  farm 
boy,  he  v.-oi.xld  'pack  his  g.i'ip  £.nd  leave  the  farm  nnlesri  conditions  irii- 
proved.'    Recognising  that  'the  farm  continues  to  be  the  priricip'?! 
subject  ox  dipcusaion  in  Pulln.an  smok''irs,  '  llr .  Babson  seen:s  to  have 
made-jia  further  and  noro  intelligent  study  cf  the  agricultural  sitiia™ 
tion,  aud  in  a  receat  article  to  the  press  states  that  according  to 
inforiration  he  has  received  from  seventy-eight  leading  centers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Uritcd  States,  farmers  of  the  country  are  nial:i:"ig  more 
money.... The  er„inent  economist  then  sets  forth  his  vie?/s  based  upon 
observation  and  economic  stuly  oi  wlifet  sorae  of  the  underlying  princi  - 
ples of  agricultural  progress  really  are.    He  says:   'Two  facts  stand 
out  strongly:  The  greatest  prosperity  has  come  where  the  farmers  are 
organized  to  luarket  their  cwii  produce,  and  where  the  farmers  are 
adopting  progressive  methods  c?nd  labor  saving  machinery.    Big  business 
has  learned  the  value  and  necessity  of  cooperation.    It  is  also  ijros- 
pering  through  labor- skiving  machinery.    Millions  of  dollars  could  be 
spved  by  the  farmers  of  the  'Cotton  Belt  if  they  could  market  their 
crops  themsel"""es  through  cooperative  associations ....  As  I  have  stated 
many  times  before,  most  farraers  use  too  much  man-labor  and  not  enough 
work-stock  and  labor-saving  equipment.    A  farm  is  only  one  form  of 
factory  and  hence  requires  the  most  efficient  equipment  and  manage- 
ment.'   Mr.  Babson  then  ventui'es  the  opinion  that  if  he  were  a  farmer 
to-day,  dairying  and  poultry  raising  would  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
him.    Conditions  throughout  the  country  are  generally  favorable  to 
dairying,  and  the  same  is  true  of  poultry  raising...." 

Canadian  Butter     An  editcial  in  The  Grain  Gi'o'^jers'  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for 

December  1  says;  "This  year's  Royal  S3.iow  at  Toronto  has  been  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  semicentennial,  celebrating  the  progress  of  agri- 
ciilture  since  the  scattered  provinces  of  Canada  joined  hands.    It  is 
very  gratifying  to  './e sterner 3  to  know  that  at  such  an  exhibition, 
.  where  the  Best  that  can  bu  found  in  every  corner  of  the  Dominion  meets 
for  competition,  western  livestock  and  livestock  products,  no  less 
than  western  grains,  can  establish  a  rcpxita^ion  for  quality  to  match 
the  growing  volujae  of  production. ...  One  interesting  feature  of  the 
Hoyal  was  the  return  of  Ontario  in  the  butter  prize  lists.    S'or  many 
years  western  butter  has  borne  away  the  palm  because  in  these  pro- 
vinces producers  were  oncourdged,   through  crea;n  grading,  to  send  a 
superior  raw  commodity  to  the  batter  makers.    i''or  years  x'^-'^^lic  senti- 
ment in  Om:ario  held  out  a^-rainst,  the  principle  of  crecsa  grading  and 
vvsiB  satisfied  v. itl.  Butter  of  poorer  Quality.    More  recently  grading 
has  been  e^ta'^lirB.ed  in  that  province  and  the  results  are  abundantly 
.    evident  in  tn>^  competition  at  the  P.oyal  this  year...." 

•  Farm  Accounting     ^ji  edilorlrl  in  The  !Ttjbrapka  larmer  for  December  30  says; 
Lessons       "More  than  five  hundrea  far-iers  have  made  application  through  The 

Nebraska  J'armer  for  enrcllment  in  the  farm  accounting  school  offered 
by  The  I^'ebraci-a  College  of  Agriculture  wilh  the  coop^rption  of  The 
Nebraska  'Fm-m;--!',    Mason  YerK'-s  of  the  iVs^-icultural  C:.ilege  is  present- 
ing a  series  cl  Ic'ssons  in  furrn  accovuitiug  through  the  cnl-.imns  of 
this  paper  and  jiuppxcmcnting  them  with  radio  talks  o^/er  f'tation  KFAE. 
All  v/ho  ev.ro '.'j.  Wxli  receive  a  farm  accounting  book  wn:ich  they  are  to 
fill  out  accoiding  tc  the  instructions  by  Mr.  Yerkcs  and  later  send 
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in  to  bin  to  correct  and  s'Jimraari  :e .     There  is  still  time  to  enroll  in 
this  course.     There  is  xio  charge  for  it.... We  cornmend  these  farmers  foi 
adoptir);?  such  a  practical  and  self  help  plan  to  make  their  biislness  . 
more  profitable  and  comparable  in  analysis  with  any  business      Tiie  cos> 
is  nothing  but  a  little  effort  and  interest  in  keeping  the  ucords 
accurately. " 


"Farm  Aid"  .    Glenn  W.  Birkett  writes  on  farm  relief  from  the  standpoint  of  a 

Wisconsin  farmer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December.    In  his  3-page 
article  Mr.  Eirkett  attempts  to  point  out  the  contradictions  in  the 
farm  relief  program.    He  says  in  part:  "....Farm  aid  apparently,  then, 
means  more  cultivated  land  and  increased  production;  also,  less  culti~ 
vated  land  and  decreased  p:^oduction,    3y  its  magic  the  Government  can 
put  a  million  into  reclaiming  an  area  Tvhich  is  r/orth  less  than  a 
million  after  reclamation.    It  can  be  used  for  high  tariff  for  manu- 
facturers, because  such  ensures  high  wages  and  food-purchasing  power 
of  urban  cities.    Put  it  is  not  incongruous  to  use  it  for  lovr  tariff, 
because  such  means  cheaper  goods  to  the  farm.... The  one  function  which 
my  kind  must  perform,  inefficiently  or  otherwise,  is  to  raise  the 
taxes  which  keep  those  r;ho  insist  W2  have  too  few  acres,  too  little 
competition  and  no  ef f  iciency . . .  .  .VlTnen  farmers  were  hard  hit  far  less 
was  said  about  farm  aid  than  now.... The  disappearance  of  land  from 
cultivation  is  in  itself  farm  c.id. .  .  .Biile  the  Government  spends 
millions  to  increase  production,  simultaneously  with  its  expenditures 
for  figuring  how  to  dispose  of  the  results  of  overproduction,  manu- 
facturers use  the  phrase  'farm  aid*  to  decrease  consumption.  The 
tfactor  is  listed  by  its  maimers  and  sellers  as  farm  aid.... I  owned  a 
tractor  for  several  years.    To  me  it  can  not  compare  in  efficiency, 
cheapness  and  evexi  average  sx-^^ed  with  horses.    There  are  many  of  us 
whose  sole  means  of  living  is  directly  from  the  soil  who  believe  we 
ought  not  to  be  hampered  by  Government  reclamation  schemes  and  re- 
settlement projects.    We  believe  it  is  unjust  and  uneconomic  to  insist 
upon  overproduction.  »..Andwe  believe  that  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  production  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
justify  overproduction  is  unfair  as  well  as  uneconomic.    ''Farm  Aid* 
and  allied  phrases  are  sacred,    Their  function  is  odd.    Briefly,  it  is 
to  create,  aggravate,  and  perpetrate  the  evils  they  propose  to  over- 
come . " 

Flood  Results         According  to  the  savings  banlc  division  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  destructive  flood  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  its 
echo  in  the  report  from  i^rkansas,  which  during  the  past  year  had  a  gain 
of  savings  per  inliabitant  of  but  2,7fo,  against  an  annual  average  per- 
centage gain  of  29.5  since  1912,  the  highest  of  any  State  in  the 
United  States;  al^o  ?,!issouri  g-uf  fered  loss  both  in  savings  accounts  and 
in  time  ^^ertif icates  of  deposit;  Louisiana,  although  increasing  the 
amount  in  savings  acviounts  slightly  over  last  year,  lost  a  much  great- 
er amount  in  time  certif iGai"es  of  deposits;  and  Mississippi  registered 
a  gain  per  inhabitant  of  but  5.9%  over  the  previous  year,  although  the 
average  annual  gain  per  inhabitant  since  1912  was  23.6,  being  second 
only  to  the  gain  in  ,•^Jkans'^s. 
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Marketing  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Da:r^^,-!an  for  Doc.  10  says:  "It  seems 

sti-gnge  that  farmers  with  an  investment  of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  their  farms  and  eq.uipment  hesitate  to  invest  a  dollar  in 
a  plant  for  processirvi;  and  marketin;;  their  products.     Anyone  rho  has 
given  this  natter  attention  can  clearly  see  the  weakness  of  such  an 
attitude,  and  \7hy  farmers,  on  the  whole,  are  in  such  a  disadvantageous 
position  for  marketing  their  prodiicts.    No  farm  is  organised  upon  a 
proper  basis  or  is  the  farmer  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  market 
conditions,  unless  he  has  the  equivalent  of  10  per  cent  of  his  invest- 
ment in  his  production  plant  devoted  to  distributing  and  marketing  his 
products.    This,  in  substance,  is  a  statement  maae  to  us  by  V/.S. 
Moscrip,  a  successful  breeder  and  farm.er  in  Minnesota.    Mr.  Moscrip 
has  also  had  long  experience  in  the  development  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises and  is  a  director  of  the  Twin  City  Milk  Prodiicers'  Association, 
one  of  the  best  operated  cooperative  organizations  in  the  country.  Tlie 
problems  of  agricultui'e  will  never  be  solved  so  long  as  the  farmer  is  " 
contented  to  interest  himself  only  in  production.    All  branches  of 
agriculture  must  arrange  to  market  a  considerable  percentage  of  their 
products  cooperatively;  or,   in  other  words,   to  place  themselves  in 
control  of  processing  and  marketing  a  sufficient  percentage  of  their 
products  so  they  will  be  a  substa:)  tial  force  in  helping  to  determine 
the  market  value  of  their  products.    Farmers  have  the  same  rights  to 
determine  market  prices  of  their  products  as  the  manufacturers  have  to 
determine  the  market  value  of  their  products.    It  is  not  so  necessary 
for  manufacturers  to  cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
market  conditions  as  it  is  for  farmers  to  cooperate.    No  one  farmer 
produces  any  product  on  a  sufficiently  large-  scale  to  m>ake  him  a  com- 
manding agency  in  marketing  his  product.    In  order  to  place  agriculture 
upon  a  basis  comparible  to  other  industries  it  is  essential  that  the 
farmer  invost  sufficient  capital  in  plants  for  processing,  holding, 
and  distributing  his  products." 

National  Farmers'  Ax"-  editorial  in  Eoard's  Dairyman  for  December  10  says:  "The 
Union  on     National  Fanners'  Union  at  its  recent  annual  convention  held  at 
Tubercu-      Des  Moines,  Iowa,  passed  the  follc'./ing  resolution:   'We  declare  that 
losis  the  present  methods  of  testing  cat'cle  for  tuberculosis '  are  unfair, 

unreliable,  arid  illegal,  and  suggest  that    pasteurization  of  milk  at 
low  temperatures  would  jjrevent  any  possible  injury  to  health  from 
the  use  of  milVc  from,  tubercular  cows.'    We  wonder  if  this  resolution 
expresses  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Diembers  of  this  farm  organ- 
if^ation.    We  can't  conceive  that  it  does.    In  the  several  States 
where  the  membership  in  the  Farmers'  Union  is  the  largest,  there  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  expense  of  eradicat- 
iiig  it  now  would  be  very  sm.all  compared  to  what  it  will  be  if  testing 
is  deferred  until  the  herds  grow  larger  and  dairying  becomes  a  more 
intensified  industry.    We  are  shocked  at  a  leadership  in  any  organ- 
ization that  would  pass  a  resolution  of  this  character,  and  it  leads 
us  to  wonder  just  how  far  it  is  safe  to  follow  them  in  other  matters 
directed  to  the  proper  development  of  agriculture,..." 

Yale  Forest  The  press  of  Dec.  11  reports  that  through  the  voluntary  coopera- 

Study  Airled    tion  of  Harvey  S.  Firestone  and  his  son,  Harvey  S,,  jr.,   the  Yale 
University  School  of  Forestry  will  soon  begin  an  extensive  study  of 
the  various  types  of  woods  found  in  the  virgin  forests  of  Liberia, 
specimens  of  which,  Prof.  Samuel  L.  Record  of  Yale  said,  wiU'obe  sent 
to  the  forestry  school  from  the  Firestone  Company's  1, 000, OOO-acre 
plantation  in  Liberia. 
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Farm  Products         Doc.  13:     Closing  vr^.olesele  prices  of  92  score  Dutter; 
lle'-f  York  bSj*;  Philadelphia  53,2?;  Boston  50^. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $8.65.    Prices  on  other 
classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows;  Beef  steers  choice  $17  tc" 
$17.75;  good  $13.25  to  $17-25;  medium  $10  to  $13.75;  common  $8  to 
$10.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $14;  comirion  and  medium 
$7.50  to  $10.50;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $11;  common  and 
mediura  $6  to  $8.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $5  to  $6;  vealers,  medium 
to. choice  $12  to  $14.50;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7  to  $10; 
stockers  and  feeders,  comriion  to  choice  ?fe7.75  to  $12;  fat  lambs, 
mediua  to  choice  $13  to  $14;  yearling  wethers,  rre  dium  to  choice 
$9.75  to  $11.75;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $4.25  to  $7;  feeding  > 
lambs,  medium  to  choice  $12.50  to  $14. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.90-$2.15  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1.55'-$1.60  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Northern  Round  ViTnites  $1.40-$1«65  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago,    New  York 
and  raidwestern  yellow  onions,  ranged  $1.5G-;5S.40  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers.    Nev.  York  Danish  typo  cabbage  sold  at  $10-$20 
bulk  per  ton  in  term.inal  markets;  $7-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester.  South 
Carolina  pointed  type  $1.25>-$1,50  per    1^  b\ishel  haiaper  in  a  few 
cities.    T.evj  York  Baldwin  apples  rang'ed  $1.75-$2.75  per  bushel  basket 
in  eastern  nar'cets;  mostly  around  $2  f.o.b.  Rochester.    IJeW  York  and 
Michigan  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $9.50-$ll  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Average  pi'ice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  12  points,  closing  at  18.05^  per  lb,     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  12  points,  closing 
at  18.13(#,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down 
15  points,  closing  at  18.22jf.  (Pi^epared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


-DAILY  DIGEST 


PreDared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
Br  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance.   
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LINDBERGH  ON  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  writing  of  his  flight  to  Mexico, 

VyEATHER  BUREAU  in  The  Few  York  Times  to-day,   says:   "The  Weather  Bureau  did  not 
promise  me  good  weather,  but  they  did  say  that  it  was  not  an  im- 
possib]e  tar  to  the  flight.     They  were  entirely  accurate ....  The 
Weather  Bureau  had  predicted  fog,  shc-ivers  and  rain.    They  were  all  waiting  for 
us...."  * 


TAX  LEGISLATION  Tl-ie  press  to-day  reports  that  two  major  voting  engagements 

in  the  House  j'^esterday  resulted  in  the  retention  of  the  Federal 
inheritance  levy  in  the  revenue  oill  and  the  complete  elimination 

from  the  measure  of  the  sales  tax  on  automobiles. 


BUILDING  LEGIS-  The  House  committee  on  public  buildings  and  grounds  decided 

LATION  to  report  favorably  to-day  the  Reed  bil]  providing  that  another 

$100,000,000  be  added  to  the  Federal  building  program  throughout 

the  country. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  maKe  a  favorable  report  on  the 
Elliott  bill  to  authorize  an  8pp:"op-iat ion  of  $35,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
triangle  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Mall.  (Press,  Dec,  15.) 


MODEL  FARM  PLAiJ  Legislation  authorizing  the  Interior  Department  to  direct 

and  plan  the  settlement  and  management  of  model  farm  communities 
to  bs  established  in  the  South  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Elv/ood  Mead, 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,   to  the  Southern  reclamation  confer- 
ence yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  An  intensive  study  of  seven  tracts' 
already  established  in  North  Carolina,   South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  will  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  t?/o-day  program. 


JffiKANSAS  GOVERNOR  That  communities  in  parts  of  the  f lood-rstricken  areas  of 
ON  FLOOD  PLAN  Arkausas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  become  so  ira}_:»over ished 
that  it  is  im.possible  for  them  to  pay  even  their  existing  obli- 
gations, was  the  assertion  at  Washington  last  night  of  Governcr 
John  E.  Marteneau  of  Arkan&as,  chairman  of  the  Tri-State  Executive  flood  con- 
t-^ol  committee.  Governor  Marteneau  declared  that  the  flood  control  plan  of  the 
Army  Engineers  was  impracticable.  (Press,  Dec.  15.) 


Pffilvl  HORSE  WINS  The  Ner;  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  covering  eighty 

ENDURAITCE  TEST  mAles  of  mountainous  roads  in  8  hours  5Sh  minutes,  the  registered 
Morgan  mare,  Jana,  won  forst  place  among  eight  contestants  in 
the  endurance  ride  recently  held  at  Brandon,  Vt.  Jana  is  a  5-year- 
old  chestnut  orned  by  the  U.S.Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Middlebury,Vt . .having  been 
previously  used  in  farm  v.-ork  and  trained  only  a  short  time  for  this  ride. 
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American  An  editorial  in  The  1^6 w  York;  Times  for  Dec.  10  says:  "One 

Income         factor*  in  ihe  higher  well-being  of  th^  ^erican  people  is  the  family 
income  other  than  that  of  the  chief  breadwinnei*  >    Taking  the  present 
average  wage  it  is  argued  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  that  two  wage- 
earners  per  family  of  five  are  needed  to  attain  the  family  standard 
set  by  the  Department  of  Labor.    But  counting  the  family  at  five 
members,  the  required  two  wage'»oarn©rs  would  seem  to  have  been  reached 
in  the  census  of  1920.  The  population  of  the  continental  United  States 
in  that  year  was  105,000,000,  which  would  indicate  21,000,000  fami- 
lies.   The  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  was  41,541,000,  which 
is  almost  exactly  double.    Actually  the  Fisher  estimate  of  the  size 
of  the  family  is  too  high.    In  1920  there  were  24,351,000  families, 
which  would  make  the  average  4.3  persons.    And  the  number  of  wage** 
earners  divided  into  the  number  of  families  would  give  1.7  income 
producers  per  family. .For  the  increased  family  income  it  is  the 
women  who  are  responsible.    In  1880  the  gainfully  employed  among  all 
males  over  the  age  of  10  was  78.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  By 
1920  there  had  been  an  actual  drop  to  78.2  per  cent.    But  in  the  same 
period  the  women  gainfully  employed  rose  from  14,7  per  cent  of  the 
entire  female  population  over  the  age  of  10  to  21.1  per  cent.  In 
forty  years  the  n-umber  of  women  is  industry,  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion, had  increased  by  50  per  cent.    That  ratio  may  show  by  the  next 
census  a  slight  decline,  since  1920  might  still  have  felt  the  effect 
of  the  war  years,  when  women  entered  the  gainful  occupations  in  ex- 
ceptional numbers.    But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  long^ 
distance  invasion  of  industry  by  women  will  continue.    Easy  generali- 
zations about  the  spending  ability  of  American  women  will  thus  have  to 
be  corrected  by  what  they  have  actually  done  to  raise  the  family 
income .. . . ^ 


British  Trade         A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  Dec,  14  reports  that  November's 
overseas  trade  retiirns,  setting  a  new  record  in  exports  since  the 
middle  of  1924  and  marking  the  fifth  consecutive  month  in  which  an 
increase  has  been  reported,  aroused  business  men  in  the  financial 
neighborhood  of  London  Dec.  13  to  considerable  jubilation.  Government 
bonds,  a  sensitive  indicator  of  the  warmth  of  London's  enthusiasm  over 
the  new  trade  prospect,  were  a  shade  higher.    Particular  satisfaction 
was  expressed  that  the  increase  had  been  achieved  despite  the  break 
with  Russia  and  a  considerable  loss  in  the  Chinese  market.    The  per- 
severing Dominion  markets  and  South  America  were  considered  large 
factors  in  the  triumph.    There  was  satisfaction,  too,  that  November's 
increase  was  largely  in  manufactured  goods,  the  exports  of  coal  being 
practically  what  they  were  in  1925,  the  year  before  the  strike.  For- 
eign buyers  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  took  over  1,000,000  pounds 
more  than  they  did  in  1925,    Machinery  shipments  rose  about  15,000,090 
pounds.    Woolen  exports  expanded  1,.250,000  pounds.    Cotton  yarn  and 
goods  increased  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  and  other  textile  exjjorts 
750,000  pounds.    These  items  form  the  backbone  of  the  British  export 
trade  historically  and  all  show  a  big  improvement. 

Cotton  Pickers       An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Dec.  14  says: 

and  Harvest-    "Mechanical  picking  and  mechanical  harvesting  of  cotton  hase 

©ra  been  developed  to  the  point  where  success  seems  assured.    This  means 

further  extensive  development  of  cotton  raising  on  the  plains  of  Texas 
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that  v;ill  make  that  section  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Eastern  States. 
According  to  the  Dallas  Morning  News,   some  300  interested  persons  v/ere 
at  the  recent  demonstration  of  picking  machines  and  harvester  sleds 
at  Lubbock,  in  northwestern  Texas ....  There  were  six  different  makes 
of  sleds  in  the  demonstration,  and  all  did  work  that  would  make  them 
cheaper  than  hand  labor.    They  were  not  tested  under  ideal  conditions. 
There  had  been  no  frost  to  kill  off  the  leaves.    Nevertheless  the 
stripping  of  the  bolls  was  satisfactory.     One  of  these  machines 
stripped  96,55  per  cent  of  all  the  bolls  on  the  plants.    VJhen  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  machine  gathers  the  bolls    is  considered  3«45 
per  cent  of  wasted  cotton  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  what  it  would 
cost  for  hand  labor  to  gather  what  the  machine  did.     Tliere  was  only 
one  picker  machine  in  the  demonstration.    This  picked  only  58.93  of 
the  cotton.     That, of  course,  is  not  enough,  but  the  company  developing 
this  machine  is  putting  money  into  it  and  will  eventually  trromph  over 
the  difficulties,  we  may  rest  assured, ...  Sledding  at  least    is  already 
here,  especially  on  the  plains  of  western  Texas  ~/here  there  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  raw  land  yet  to  be  put  under  cultivation. ,  As  it 
costs  about  $1,50  to  pick  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton  which,  when 
ginned, will  produce  about  35  pounds  of  lint,   it  is  easy  to  see  about 
what  hand  picking  means  in  the  cost  of  a  bale  of  cotton,    A  machine 
that  will  strip  off  the  bolls,   supplemented  by  one  that  will  open  and 
pick  the  cotton  at  the  gin,  rreans  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production. ..." 

Game  Conservation  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  Dec.  10  reports  that  in  an  interview 
in  Florida  at  Tallahassee,  Commissioner  Royall  gave  out  information  that  State 

gaiae  refuges  have  been  established  so  far  in  thirty-five  counties,  and 
added  that  in  every  instance  hearty  cooperation  had  been  accorded 
State  officials  by  residents  when  it  was  realized  what  was  being  done. 
It  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  refiiges,  which  are  merely  tracts 
set  apart  for  a  time  to  enable  the  wild  life  to  multiply,  there  will 
be  secured  in  some  sections  larger  tracts  that  can  be  converted  into 
permanent  game  preserves.    These  properties  would  belong  to  the  State 
and  provide  a  place  where  wild  life, could  be  allowed  to  increase  in~ 
definitely.    Commissioner  Royall  mentioned  a  large  tract  in  Sarasota 
and  Manatee  Counties,  through  which  the  Miakka  Hiver  passes.  Here 
it  was  thought  would  be  a  splendid  location  for  a  permanent  preserve. 
The  report    adds:  "1  feature  that  is  not  fully  appreciated  in  regard 
to  protection  of  wild  life  is  that  much  of  it  is  really  beneficial  to 
the  people;  this  referring  particularly  to  insectivorous  birds.  That 
the  wild  birds  of  the  State  do  a  great  deal  for  the  people  in  destroy- 
ing insect  pests  is  but  slightly  understood,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
fact." 

Indians  Attend       An  Ithaca  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Doc.  11  reports  that  40 
Cornell       Indian  farmers  from  the  reservations  in  New  York  State  are  attending 
Talks  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  for  a  week  of 

instruction  from  December  12  to  17.    Tne  lecture  and  practice  periods 
at  the  college  will  be  given  by  the  members  of  the  Indian  extension 
staff,  who  have  been  conducting  meetings  and  demonstrations  for  the 
last  six  years  on  the  reservations,  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian 
farmers.    Professors  J.  H.  Barron,  a.  V/.  Peck,  G.  R.  Crosby,  H.J, 
Metzgar,  H.G.Knim,  I.F.Hall  and  others  will  discuss  farm  crops,  fruit, 
insects  and  insect  control,  cattle,  poultry,  farm  management  and  other 
topics.    Professor  Henry  Asmus,  of  the  State  College  of  Veterinary 
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Msdicine,  ?/ill  be  in  charge  ox  instrnct^on  in  horse  shoeing.  There 
are  about  6,500  Indians  on  the  six  He"'  ■"■'-i''^'  reservations,  which  em.- 
brace  some  87,000  acres  of  land.    These  tracts  or  reservatio^js,  ov;ned 
by  the  Indians  thoniselves,  are  areas  reserved  from  their  ancient 
domain  by  treaties  made  after  the  Eevolution.    These  Six  Nations 
Indians  wer:3  noted  for  their  agriculture,  which  was  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  eastern  Indians  at  the  time  Chaaiplain  and  Hudson  entered 
their  countrj'"  from  Europe, 

Rural  Press  Jesse  Frederick  Steiner  of  Tulane  University  contributes  an 

ll-pa;^e  article  on  "Ttie  E.ural  Press''  to  Ihe  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  for  Ilovsntsr.    The  author  divides  the  periodical  publica- 
tions in  the  rural  field  into  three  classes;  agricultural  journals, 
rural  organisation  periodicals,  and  vjeelzly  ne^/spapers,  the  combined 
circulation  of  rrhich  exceed.^  that  of  the  large  city  dailies.  The 
country  weekly  newspapers  are  still  v/idely  read  and  are  most  numerous 
in  the  North  Central  States.    The  militant  type  of  country  weekly  is 
being  superseded  by  a  less  prrtisan  paper  that  caters  to  the  needs  of 
the  entire  com:.iur.ity .    The  Ohapel  Kill  W&ercly  represents  a  successful 
type  of  vill8a;;e  newspai-er  -vhich  makes  itself  indispensable  through  its 
attractive  pre  sent -^tion  of  local  ne^vs.    The  vast  majority  of  country 
r/eeklies  still  use  boiler  plato  and  are  poorly  edited.     &ach  papers 
are  not  of  great  value  as  sociali^jing  forces  and  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly hard  to  compete  v/ith  city  dailies. 

Sugar  Institute      The  press  Dec,  14  reports  from  New  York  that  althoiigh  in  an 
announcement  on  Monday  it  in^as  said  that  the  conferees  were  organiz- 
ing a  "su-::ar  institute,"  it  wa^  pointed  out  in  trade  circles  that 
such  an  organiz.'ition  r/as  not  strictly  comparable  to  those  maintained 
by  the  steel  f?nd  copper  indaptries.    The  new  sugar  organization  will 
be  a  trade  association.    As  sucl',  it  is  expected  that  one  of  its 
initial  important  effort?,  v^jill  be  to  eliuinate  unsatisfactory  prac- 
tices that  have  grown  in  the  trade  since  sugar  m.arkevs  became  dis- 
organi";ed  by  Ovversupply  some  years  ago.    Elimination  of  these  prac- 
tices is  expected  to  overshadorj  for  a  time  activities  such  as  stim- 
ulation of  sugar  consumplion  by  the  general  public.    The  reijort 
says:  '^There  is  now  in  existence  the  United  Str  tes  Sugar  Association. 
This  represents  some  leading  refiners  and  in  the  past  has  agitated  on 
the  sugar  tariff.    The  activities  of  this  association  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  new  organization," 


Section  6 

Eepartm.ent  of 

Agric\ilture  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  December  1  says: 

"We  notice  that  the  grading  of  meat  thyt  was  authori'-zed  last  year 
has  become  so  much  in  demand  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  hasn't  enough  mo n  available,  or  sufficient  funds  at  its 
disposal,  to  take  care  of  the  requests  for  meat  graders.    We  have  had 
much  to  say  regarding  'Truth  in  Ivleat'  and  are  very  gratified  that  it 
has  rro'''ed  to  be  popular,  even  in  its  modified  form  of  only  the  three 
grades  of  'prime,'   'cnoice'  and  'good.'    Unquestionably  this  better 
beef  movement  has  had  much  to  do  vt-ith  the  greater  deiaand  and  the 
advance  in  p"icc  of  the  better  grades  of  meat  in  recent  m.onths.  In 
our  opinion,  if  the  scope  of  gradiiig  and  marking  meat  should  be 
v/idened  to  take  in  all  grades  oi  beef,  and  more  especially  the  poorer 
grades,  there  would  be  a  still  greater  demand  nnd  better  prices  for 
the  better  grades.* . . " 
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Section  4 
!.:aBKET  CiUOTATIOITS 

Farm  Products         Dec.  15:    Q,uotations  on  practically  all  grades  and  classes  of 
livestock  at  Chica^go  are  on  a  lor/er  basis  than  a  week  earlier.  The 
top  on  hogs  at  Jis8.45  shopped  a  45  cent  decline  from  previous  Wednesday. 
Most  grades  of  beef  stesrs  are  25  to  50  cents  lower  with  good  and 
choice  heifers  showing  like  decline.    Cows  are  off  about  as  m-ch, 
vealers  are  50  cents  lower,  stockers  and  feeders  unchanged  to  a  q.uarter 
lower,  fat  lambs  of  hand^'weight  around  steady  with  heavy  lambs, 
feeding  laiiabs  and  yearling  T7ethers  unevenly  lower.    Matured  sheep 
prices  have  been  maintained,    V/holesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed 
meats  at  IJe^/  York  were  50  cents  to  $1  lower  on  good  steer  beef,  un- 
changed on  good  veal  and  mutton,  and  steady  to  $1  higher  on  good  grade 
lamb  compared  with  a  week  earlier.    Light  pork  loins  are  $2  to  $3 
lower  and  heavy  loins  $1.50  to  $2  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

Potato  prices  fairly  steady  in  city  markets;  many  growers  and 
shippers  holding  for  higher  prices.    I^aine  sacked  Green  Mountains 
ranged  $1.90-^$2.15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b. 
Presque  Isle.    V/isconsin  sacked  Hound  v'iOaites  $1.50-$1,65  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  firm  at  $10~$18  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $7r-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type 
$1.25-$1.75  per    2,3  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  eastern  cities.    New  York 
and  midwestern  yellow  onions  firm  at  $1.50-$2.4C  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers;  $1.?0-$1.80  f.o.b.    Eastern  York  Imperial  apples 
firm  at  $5.75-$6.25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.    New  York  and  Michi- 
gan Hhode  Island  Greenings  steady  at  $9.50-$ll  in  Chicago. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter;  New  York  52^; 
Chicago  51^;  Philadelphia  53^;  Boston  50(^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  51  points,  closing  at  18.38^5  per  lb.    Lecciaber  future  con~ 
tracts  on  the  NeW  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  39  points,  closing  at 
18.57f^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  7;ere  up  33  points, 
closing  at  18.55^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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THE  TAX  BILL  By  a  vote  of  365  to  24,   the  House  yesterday  passed  the  tax 

hill  calling  for  a  reduction  in  taxes  of  $289,770,000,  a  slash 
$64,779,000  greater  than  was  recommended  hy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon.    Three  important  amendments  were  retained  in  the  hill  on  the 
final  vote.    One  amendment  provided  for  repeal  of  the  tax  on  automobiles,  another 
reduced  the  tax  on  corporation  incomes  under  $15,000  and  the  third  prevents  par- 
ent and  subsidiary  corporations  from  filin^l  "affiliated"  returns.  (Press,  Eec. 16,) 


FARIvIERS'  MARKET  The  District  of  Colui:nbia  Corcmis rsioners  yesterday  recommend- 

ed to  Congress  either  the  proposed  Southwest  site  for  a  nev/ 
farmers'  produce  market  at  Washington,   or  temporary  location  on 

the  Mall  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets  northwest,  and  immediately  South  of 

the  foundation  for  the  Victory  Washington  Memorial  Building. 


CHINESE  BREjyS  A  Shanghai  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Swift  action 

WITH  RUSSIA       following  the  Euomintang  Central  Executive  Committee's  decision  to 
break  with  Soviet  Russia  resulted  yesterday  in  the  Nationalist 
Government  formally  severing  all  relations,  displomatic  and  com'^ 
raercial,  with  Moscow..,."" 


LINDBERGH  ON  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  in  his  letter  from  Mexico  City 

AIRLINE  COM-      to  the  Nev7  York  Times  to-day,   says:  "There  is  one  thing  which  has 
MUNICATION         appealed  to  me  as  the  result  of  flying  over  Mexico,  and  that  is 

the  great  necessity  for  air-line  communication  here.     The  country 
is  so  wild,  and  the  mountains  make  travel  by  road  or  train  so 
difficult  and  long,  that  airways  will  bring  the  States  of  Mexico  and  the  States 
of  all  Central  America  closer  itogether.    I  heard  to-day  that  it  would  have  taken 
eighteen  hours  to  travel  over  the  route  which  I  followed  from  the  central  part  of 
Mexico  to  the  Capital,  and  by  airplane  it  was  only  a  matter  of  t?/o  or  three  hours. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  aviation  in  Mexico  and  ideal  conditions  for  its  deval- 
opment.     Airways  flourish  when  they  offer  a  m.eans  of  quicker  communication  and 
they  offer  that  in  this  country  more  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. ...  Flying  condi- 
tions down  here  are  very  unusual,  and  ray  getting  so  thoroughly  lost  yesterday 
proved  that  there  is  necessity  for  more  careful  study  of  the  country  over  which 
an  airplane  must  go»" 


AIRPLANE  PRODUCTION     Airplane  production  in  the  United  States  has  reached  a  new 
peak  thus  far  in  1927,  the  Commerce  Department  announced  yesterday, 
as'  it  began  to  make  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  industry.  In 
1926  American  manufacturers  produced  1,185  airplanes,  and  during  the  eleven 
months  of  this  year  reports  from  one- third  of  the  airplane  builders  indicate  a 
production  of  1,525  planes,  with  1,239  unfilled  orders  on  hand. 
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Section  2 

Bank  on  A  primary  issue  in  American  agriculture  is  the  problem  of 

Farming       raachanization  and  market,   says  the  New  York  Trust  Company  in  a  survey 
in  its  mionthly  review  of  trade  of  the  farm  situation.    Machinery  is 
said  to  be  needed  to  taire  the  place  of  the  declining  number  of 
laborers  and  to  reduce  the  costs  of  farmir.g  so  as  to  increase  the 
profit  margin,  and  a  better  system  of  marketing  is  needed  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  distribution  and  to  dispose  of  export  surpluses.  The 
bank  points  out  that  while  every  other  branch  of  activity  in  this 
country  has  been  studied  wit|r  care  and  brought  to  its  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  agriciilture  has  been  allowed  to  shift  for  itself,  "illl 
other  producers  have  been  able  to  achieve  comparative  stability  of 
price,"  continues  the  survey,  "find  are  able  to  forecast  future  condi- 
tions with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  but  the  farner,  buying  10  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturer's  output,  so  far  has  not  obtained  control 
over  his  market  or  his  prices  and  has  only  limited  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  demand  for  his  products  in  advance,  due  to  changes  in 
weather  conditions  and  their  effects  on  foreign  production. 


British  Govern-      On  October  1,  there  were  299,344  persons  on  the  staffs  of 
ment  Employees      Great  Britain's  Government  departments,  a  decrease  of  880  from 
October  1  of  last  year,  according  to  advices  transmitted  to  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  by  its  British  information  service.  Of 
this  total  226,211  were  men  and  73,133  we^e  women.    The  total  is  sub- 
divided into  two  parts— headquarters  staff  and  exheadquarters  staff, 
having  respectively  51,213  members  and  248,131  members.    The  greatest 
number  of  workers  are  employed  in  the  Post  Office — 140,364  men  and 
51,611  women.    It  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  Post  Office 
staff  by  2,684  since  last  October  due  to  the  growth  of  postal  work. 
The  staffs  of  the  inland  revenue  department  and  the  customs  and  ex- 
cise department  bring  the  total  workers  in  revenue  departments  up  to 
223,592 —  167,882  men  and  55,710  women.    In  the  socaiied  defense 
departments,  that  is  the  Admiralty,  vVar  Office  and  Air  Ministry, 
there  are  14,285  employed— -12, 537  men  and  1,748  women.     In  all  other 
departments  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  employed  amounting  to 
4,051,  from  65,513  to  51,467.    The  larger  portion  of  this  decrease 
took  place  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  which  decreased  its  staff  from 
16,457  to  13,962  on  October  1  of  this  year;  and  a  decrease  of  1,932 
in  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  bringing  the  total  down  to  8,371. 

Business  and  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  December  10  says: 

iSigriculture    Chambers  of  commerce  are  rapidly  getting  out  of  the  ballyhoo  class 
and  are  getting  down  to  constructive  work.    It  was  not  so  many  yeara 
ago  that  a  secretary  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  based  the  importance 
of  his  year's  work  upon  the  number  of  date  lines  he  managed  to  secure 
in  the  daily  papers  of  the  State.    He  was  a  reporter— a  publicity  man. 
Most  of  us  can  remember  when  the  chamber  of  commerce  slogan  was  'More 
smokestacks.'     To-day,  the  energies  of  most  secretaries  are  applied  to 
the  development  of  agriculture.    No  doubt  many  efforts  along  agri- 
cultural lines  are  misdirected,  but  secretaries  who  cooperate  with 
county  agents  are  getting  results.    They  are  becoming  better  informed, 
and  if  they  have  a  genuine  sympathy  for  those  who  dig  wealth  out  of 
the  soil  they  can  render  excellent  service...," 


Vnl^^^^nj_JIo_^55    December  16,  1927. 

Farm  Relief  "You  raa7  take  your  choice  among  newspaper  dispatches  and  the 

and  Flood    opinions  of  various  agencies  "^atchin^  affairs  at  Washington  as  to 
Control       whether  the  seventieth  Conf^ress  vvill  display  the  ripe  wisdom  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  or  a  case  of  senile  decay ... -Congress  will  surely 
do  something  "by  way  of  flood  control,  and  the  hope  is  that  it  may  do 
something  constructive  at  the  source  rather  than  try  to  hail  out  the 
lower  Mississippi  with  a  biicket.    Farm  relief,  like  flood  control, 
has  grown  from  a  sectional  to  a  national  issue.    Related  to  both  are 
the  Government's  uncertain  position  on  Muscle  Shoals,  Boulder  Daia  and 
other  pov/er  projects,  and  irrigation."  (The  S^rrvey,  Dec.  15.) 

Prosperity  ''Rich  Men  and  Key  Men"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Samuel 

:,!a}-ers         Strauss  in  Tlr^e  £.tlantic  Monthly  for  December.    Mr,  Strauss  declares 
that  a  new  kind  of  man  is  going  to  run  this  new  industrial  age  we 
live  in.    The  new  kind  of  man  sees  not  human  beings  but  things  at  the 
center  of  life,  and  to  set  things  free  from  their  a^^e  old  prisons  is 
the  new  man's  passion  and  geniiis.    The  machine  is  the  instrument  by 
which  this  freedom  is  gained,  and  ore  from  the  mine,  wood  from  the 
forest  and  other  earth  elements,  have  been  changed  by  its  magic  into 
bath  tubs,  oil  burners,  refrigerators,  railroads  and  airplanes.  As 
education  has  freed  man,  so  has  the  machine  given  things  their  free- 
dom.    The  new  nan  who  dominates  the  machine  has  made  it  possible  for 
things  to  bring  into  operation  their  own  laws;  and  to  make  their  omi 
way  in  the  world. 

^  ys/'iniii-peg) 

Sugar  Combine         An  editorial  in  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide /for  December  1  says; 

"A  move  of  world-wide  significance  was  made  at  a  conference  held  in 
Paris,  in  Hovember,  vhen  representatives  from  Cuba,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland,  the  world's  chief  sugar  exporting  countries, 
agreed  in  pi'inciple  on  a  plan  of  restricted  sugar  production.    The  con- 
ference was  called  at  the  initiative  of  Cuba.    Holland,  which  has 
large  sugar  interests  centering  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  refused 
to  attend  but  the  Cuban  delegate,  Colonel  Tarafa,  left  Paris  for 
Holland  inimedi?tely  after  the  close  of  the  conference  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Dutch  sugar  interests  to  the  combine.  Tne 
agreement  v/hich  runs  for  a  year  and  is  renewable  is  left  open  for  the 
signatures  of  all  sugar  producing  countries.     Although  the  details  of 
the  agreement  are  pretty  well  guarded  it  is  believed  that  Cuba  under- 
takes to  restrict  her  output  from  4,500,000  tons  to  4,000,000  tons. 
If  the  other  parties  to  the  arrangement  restrict  their  output  in  pro- 
portion it  will  mean  higher  prices  for  sugar  throughout  the  world. 
Doubts  are  freely  exi^ressed  as  to  the  success  of  the  move.    A  large 
number  of  countries  are  engaged  in  sugar  prodf.ct ion  which  makes  a 
worldwide  cartel  or  combine  difficult.    Canada,  for  instance,  imports 
raw  sugar  from  some  15  countries  and  though  Cuba  is  the  largest  in- 
dividual source  of  this  country's  sripply  she  furnishes  only  about 
one-fif  l/h  of  our  import  reqiiirements .     An  experiment  in  the  inter- 
national control  of  an  agricultural  produi't  produced  so  xiridely  ?/ill 
be  Watched  with  interest,  particularly  because  an  increase  in  sugar 
prices  would  be  felt  by  practically  everyone  in  the  civilized  world. 


Taussig  on  The  United  States  and  Prance  are  sho^m  in  their  tariff  contro- 

Tariff  Policy  versy  to  have  reversed  the  tariff  policies  to  which  they  formerly 
adhered,  according  to  Prof.  F.W.Taussig  of  the  chair  of  Political 
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Fcoroiiiy  at  Hervrrd.     The  professor  has  contri"'3ut -id  an  article  cn 
"The  Tariff  Controversy  v;ith  .France"  to  the  January  ibsne  of  foreign 
Affairs,  published  Quarterly  >)y  the  Gouacil  of  loreipn  P.elations. 
Professor  Taussig,  who  '.vas  Ghairmar  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission,   191?"'1913,  holds  that  there  is  Justification  for  the  French 
desire  for  reciprocity.    He  personally  indorses  the  Air^erican  inost-- 
f avored-nption  policy  tut  at  the  same  time  says  of  American  protec- 
tion: "Our  rates  are  zo  high,  out  policy  of  protection  so  intolerant, 
so  all-embracing,   so  inclined  to  extension  to  every  hlessed  a'^ticle  on 
the  demands  of  each  interesx-ed  groi^p  of  producers,  that  our  most- 
fa^'or-'-id™ nation  policy  an^ounts  to  universal  severity  and  universal 
ill-treatment.    Under  such  circumstances  can  we  expect  any  warmth  of 
feeling,  any  cordial  response  to  our  newly  ir.a'xen  basis  of  negotiation?'' 
In  describing  the  reversal  vrhich  .America  and  France  have  made  from 
their  former  tariff  policies,  Professor  Taussig  says;  "'The  United 
States  once  held  to  reciprocity  and  now  stands  by  the  policy  of  most- 
fa'^'^orea" nation  treatment.    Franca  once  held  to  the  most-f avored-nation 
policy  arxd  now  stands  by  reciprocity.'' 


Section  -3 

department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Sciantific  Anerican  for  January  says:  "The  past 

1         summer  did  not  re;v'ard  its  prophets.    Three  years  ago,  t?/o  xmofficial 

meteorologists,  Herbert  Janvrin  Browne,  of  Washington,  and  H.H. Clayton, 
of  Massachusetts,  be.gan  predicting  that  192?  v/ould  resemble  that  famouf^ 
year  of  1S16,   still  remembered  as  the  'year  without  a  suiumer,  '  ITow 
comes  our  turn  to  la"'igh.    The  sumiuer  of  1927  ceme  and  went,  and  only 
after  its  advent  were  accurate,   systematic  day-by-dajr  and  hour-by-hour 
records  available,     .\fter  a  detailed  study  of  these  records,  Alfred  J. 
Eer.rv,  editor  of  the  Monthlj'-  Weather  Review  published  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  stales  that,  while  the  summer  of  1927  was  out  of 
the  ordinar.y  run  of  sumraers,   the  month  of  August  having  been  one  of 
the  coolest  months  of  the  name  in  the  last  fifty-odd  years,   the  siimmers 
of  1903,  1907  and  1915  we^^e  about  equally  cool,  1915  actually  being 
cooler ... .Weather  Bureau  statistics  are  impartial.    They  ignore  our 
general  impressions.    The  meteorologist  does  not  simply  say,   'Oh,  I 
guess  that  on  the  whole  this  has  been  a  cold  month,'    He  accuratelj" 
adds  up  daily  and  hourly  records  just  as  an  accountant  refines  his  sms 
to  a  penny.     And  so  from  the  Monthly  lYeather  Heview  we  get  the  follow- 
ing facts  concerning  the  sutruner  of  1927:  For  June,  July  and  August  the 
weather  of  the  United  States  averaged  three  degrees  below  norm.al;  or, 
if  we  choose  the  astronomical  suxiraer  from  June  21  to  September  21,  the 
depression  below  rxormal  average  just  one  degree,  liiahrenhe it !  The 
weather  guessei's  allotted  too  m-uch  weight  to  the  hectic  month  of 
August.     They  should  have  remembered  the  old  proverb:  'It  takes  more 
than  one  swallow  to  make  a  summer,'" 

2  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Eec.  15  says;  "'Uncle 

Sam,  de-buuk:er,  '  is  the  latest. title  which  the  Department  of  Ag3"i- 
culture  has  earned  for  the  Government.     Tlaat  versatile  b\u*eau.,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  lead  us  in  the  manner  in  which  we  should  go,  has 
just  iss^ied  a  pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  the  porcupine  does  not 
'shoot'  its  quills.     Tliis  is  at  cads  with  tradition  running  back  into 
the  Lark  Ages.    It  violr.teo  one  of  the  sacred  canons  of  .tUnerican 
country  boyh-ood.    Only  the  city-bred  whose  knowledge  of  the  'fretful 
porcupine'  rests  on  books  are  fjtiff iciently  sophisticated  to  realize 
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that  Uncle  3arr.       risht  .'i'hez/  knc:^-  that  the  porcupine  occasionally'' 
manages  to  shalce  loose  a  fow  quille,  and  that  do*?;s,  v.hen  they  attack 
and  try  to  bite  hi:n,  come  a.vay  -'Vith  a  iiion-;.hful  of  quills.    Bnt  in  the 
courtry  these  r.iattors  ar'^  hntt'^iv  understooi.    Traditions  are  not  to  he 
upset  "by  Govcriu.ent  pi-omiriciamonto .    From  tiir.8  i^iinernor ial  the  -ukase 
has  gozxe  I'orth  iroin  eldex'  to  yonnfi;or  brother — 'Keep  clear  of  the  porcu- 
pine's rangei'     If  Uncle  Sain,  cor.tinues  xiis  investigations  into  suijer*- 
stitions  alout  animals,  he  will  soon  le  telling  us  that  a  t^uinea  pi;^'s 
eyes  -..-ill  not  d^^op  out  if  it  is  picked  up  by  its  -cail." 


Section  4 
MAHKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Prouucts         Dec.  15;    Nearlj'  all  classes  a^id  grades  of  livestock  at  Gliicago 
and  dressed  meats  at  Hew  York  aie  on  a  lower  basis  than  a  week  ago. 
Hog  top  at  Chicago  at  $8.60  v;as  25<f  lower  then  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.    Beef  steer  quotations  shoxr  declines  rsnging  from  25  to  75(/f,  with 
the  better  grades  off  most.     Low  grade  she  stock  nas  held  up  relatively 
v.-ell,  but  decliues  on  the  bettor  grades  are  comruensurate  with  those 
sho'.^n  on  steers.    Veal  calveF  are  50i-  to  $1  loT'/er  for  the  week,  and 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  mostls*  a  quarter  lower.    Price  recessions  of 
40  to  50(^  T^as  shewn  on  fat  light  ar.d  handyweight  lambs,  heavy  weights 
declining  moT"e,  feeding  lambs  have  lost  15  to  25(2^,  yearling  wethers 
25  to  40(2*,  while  m-atu-'ed  sheep  values  hav.e  been  sustained.    Good  grade 
of  veal  ai.d  mutton  on  the  New  York  wholesale  market  show  no  change  for 
th'e  week,  but  the  same  grade  of  steer  beef  js  50(^  to  $2  lower,  and  of 
lamb  $1  lower.    Pork  Icinr  show  declines  of  $1.50  to  $2  from  a  week 
ago . 

Potatoes  firm.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  $2-$2.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  ma"^kets;  il.b0-$l.b5  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Rov.nd  Vihites  $1.50-$1.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
Onions  slightly  stronger.    New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow 
varieties  sold  mostly  around  $1.75-$2  per  100  pounds  in  consming  cen- 
ters, top  of  $2"-l2.40  in  New  York  Citz^;  $1,65-$1.?5  f.o.b.     New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  firm  at  $10-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
slirhtly  weaker  at  $10  f.o.b.-  Hochester.    Florida  poirted  t^^pe  mostly 
$1. 50-=-$1.75  per  Ig  bushel  hampor  in  the  East,    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
steady  at  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  Nev;  York  City;  cold  storage  stock 
.$6.25«-$6.50  f.o.b.  P.oohester.    Eastern  Yorks  $1.50"$1.65  per  bushel 
basket  in  a  few  eastern  cities. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  d&signated  markets 
advanced  20  points,  closing  at  I8.58(if  per  lb.    Becemuer  future  con™ 
tracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1?  points,  closing  at 
18.74^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  14  points, 
closing  at  1S.69«J. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:  New  York  dl(^\ 
Chicago  51(^;  Philadelphia  5^^;  Boston  50^. 

December  corn  closing  at  Chicago  at  85^,    Oats  were  also  about 
a  cent  lower,  December  closing  at  5l|-(5? .    December  rye  at  Chicago 
closed  at  $1.05f.  (Prepa-ed  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


<*repaxed  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agtieullure  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
rcfleoted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultare.particuiaciy  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
0r  iisapproval,  for  vie^vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disciainie^i.  The  intent  is  to  reilect  accurately  the 
ne^vs  ef  importance. 
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THE  PEBSIDEIK'  Prefident  Coclidee  was  represented  yesterday  as  strongly 

AllI)  TAX  BILL      opposed  to  the  cox  i-educcion  "bill  as  passed  ty  the  Hoiise,  provid- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  revenues  of  more  than  $389,000,000, 
according  to  the  press  to-day. 


FLOOD  BELIEF  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Senate  comjiierce  committee 

v/ill  hegin  hearings  on  flood  relief  legislation  on  Monday. 


DEFICIENCY  BILL  The  House  yesterday  adopted  the  report  of  the  Senate  and 

House  conferees  on  the  first  deficiency  "bill,  according  to  the 
press  to-day. 


NITRATES  PiSLEY  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that  the 

SEA  first  international  trade  conference  ever  held  upon  the  high  seas 

will  get  under  way  within  the  next  ten  days  v/her  the  leaders  of 
the  nitrogen  industries  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Norwaj^  and  Italy  leave  Marseilles  aboard  a  luxurious  private 
yacht  for  a  three  vi/eeks*  cruise  on  the  Mediterranean.    The  report  says:  "Heads 
of  the  German  Nitrogen  Trust,  who  are  promoting  the  unique  meeting,  hope  that 
an  international  nitrogen  entente  will  have  talcen  definite  form  by  the" time  the 
ship  returns  to  the  French  port." 


LINDBERGH  ON  AIH  Colonel  Lindbergh  says  in  his  letter  this  morning  from 

^^^S  Mexico  City  to  the  Ne^v  York  Times:   "There  is  a  great  opportunity 

for  an  air  line  between  Mexico  City  and  the  border,  for  both 

passengers  and  mail  There  is  also  an  opportunity  for  an  air 

line  from  the  United  States  to  Panama." 


THE  FOREIGN  SUGAR         A  Brussels  dispo.tch  to-day  says;  "According  to  reliable 
CONFERENCE         sources  of  information  in  the  Belgian  su^ar  refining  circles, 

trouble  is  likely  to  arise  at  the  Prep?irato:^y  Sugar  Conference, 
which  began  at  Prague  yesterday,  owing  to  the  foct  that  both 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  are  discontented  with  the  export  quota  already  allowed 

them.    Czechoslovalcia  is  particularly  concerned  She  will  point  out  that  she 

is  allowed  to  export  only  21  per  cent  of  the  total  produce,  whereas  Poland  ex- 
ports 58  per  cent  and  Germany  21.    She  is  prepared  to  demand  a  75  oer  cent  quota, 
but  it  IS  said  will  be  satisfied  with  56  per  cent,  Germar^  and  Poland  to  have  22* 
per  cent  respectively.    Belgim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  be  completely  sat- 
isfied with  the  present  arrangement.    The  arrangements  entered  into  with  Colonel 
Tarafa  of  Cuba  only  affect  exportation  and  not  production,  it  is  claimed,  and 
there  is  this  to  prevent,   the  countries  from  accumulating  and  then  selling  sugar 
Should  the  present  arrangements  fall  through  "  '  ' 
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Section  2 

Dairy  Industry       An  editorial  in  Dairy  Pvod\ice  for  Eocexater  13  says;  "During 
the  recent  dairy  meetings  held  in  Chicago  attention  was  called  in 
several  instances  to  ths  remarKabie  ircrcase  of  the  dairy  industry 
the  past  six  years,  and  especially  to  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  irilk.     These  facts  we-^-e  "brought  o^it  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  particularly  and  are  a  tribute  to  the  work  and  worth  of 
that  organization.     The  council,  from  its  inception,  has  been  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  wilk  interest,  and  its  usefulness  has  been  so 
pronounced  that  support  from  that  source  has  increased  to  meet  the  en- 
largement of  the  ^vork,   and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  avrakening 
in  the  butter  indastry  to  the  certainty  of  a  like  service  the  council 
can  do  in  increasing  the  cons-anption  of  butter  by  making  knoT^n  to 
people  its  superior  value  as  a  t  ood  for  huxaans...." 

"Federated  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stodoiian  and  Farmer  for  Dec.  17  says; 

Agricultural    "Those  who  are  concerned  in  the  handling  of  agricultural  products 
Trades"       have  formed  a  national  organization  called  the  Federated  Agricultural 
Trades  of  Ainerica.     Their  pnrposes  are  to  promote  'a  closer  working 
arrangement  between  the  agricultural  producers  and  the  agricultural 
trades, '  and  to  oppose  Government  stimulation,  financial  support,  tax 
exemption  or  other  favors  to  cooperative  organizations  with  which  they 
must  compete  for  business.     This  is  a  brief  and  we  hope  a  fair  state- 
ment of  purposes.  Unfortunately  there  is  some  reason  for  the  existence 
of  such  an  organization.     Cooperative  organizations  have  been  exempted 
by  law  from  certain  restraints  imposed  on  other  business  organisations. 
Ivot  that  cooperative  organizations  needed  such  exemptions,  for  they 
did  not  need  them  and  have  received  little  benefit  from  them,  but 
they  constitute  a  discrimination  which  is  a  perpetual  irritant.  There 
has  been  and  is  yet  some  abuse  of  official  service  in  the  interest  of 
farm.ers'   organizations  and  sometimes  contrary  to  tiie  interests  of 
other  classes.    There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  this.    Public  of- 
ficials should  serve  the  public  and  should  not  become  agents  ior  or 
assistants  of  any  particular  organization.    The  sooaer  this  principle 
is  universally  recognized  and  observed  the  better  for  all  concerned, 
including  the  organizations  of  farmers,  which  are  able  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs.    The  ne;?  organization  is  merely  a  natural  reaction 
to  what  some  of  the  alleged  friends  of  agriculture  have  done  and  pro- 
pose to  do.    It  will  not  interfere  with  tne  legitimate  work  of  any 
farmers'  organizations." 

Flaxseed  A.n  editorial  in  The  Yiiall  Street  Journal  for  Decemher  16  says: 

"...If  any  man  asks  how  flaxseed,  raised  uplin  the  IJcrthwest,  can 
affect  him  in  any  indirect  way,  just  let  him  put  on  ?iis  thinking  cap 
for  a  few  minutes.    How  would  we  get  along  without  paint?    It  is  almost 
a  fundamentcJ  necessity  in  civilization.     Then  try  to  im.agine  getting 
along  without  newspapers,  bcoks  and  magazines ... .Paint  and  printer's 
ink  are  sufficient  to  show  our  need  for  flaxseed  without  mentioning 
raaiyy  other  xiseful  commodities,  such  as  linoleum  oilcloth  and  patent 
leather.    Linseed  oil  ente"!"s  into  the  making  of  all  these  and  linseed 
oil  is  made  from  fla:'seed.     A  ton  of  the  seed  T;ill  yield  about  75 
gallons  of  the  oil.     After  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  for  our  in- 
dustrial uses,  flaxseed  helps  to  feed  us.    The  c&ke  or  meal  from  which 
the  oil  has  been  expressed  is  a  valuable  feed  for  livestock,  especially 
for  fattening  beef  cattle.     So,  vivhen  enjoyine;  a  juicy  steak  we  may  be 
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under  obligations  to  some  of  thnt  crop  of  flaxseed  produced  up  in  the 
Northwest.     The  industrial ,  growth  of  which  '.ve  are  so  lona  of  spe.aking 
is  shown  in  the  flaxseed  con;ji-mK;tion.    Althoiagh  we  are  the  world's 
second  largest  producer,  yet        are  also  the  principal  importer.  We 
purchase  abroad  more  flaxseed  from  which  to  make  linseed  oil  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.    That  is  saying  a  great  deal  because 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe  are  importing  more  nov/  than  before 
the  war.     In  the  five  years  preceding  the  war  our  production, averaged 
19,500,000  bushels.    Therefore,  we  are  producing  about  20  per  cent 
more  now  than  then.     That  is  but  55  per  cent  of  what  we  need.  In 
spite  of  a  heavy  tariff,  production  is  far  behind  consuraption.  Luck- 
ily for  us  Argentina  has  more  than  doubled  its  production  in  the  same 
period.    This  adds  considerably  to  Argentina's  export  balance,  while 
we,   in  a  measure  offset  it  by  sending  to  Europe  a  part  of  the  oil 
cake  valued  at  $13,000,000." 

Production  and       An  editorial  in  American  Banicers  Association  Journal  for 
Prosperity  Dec,  says:  "A  very  remarkable  review  of  xorogress  in  national  efficien- 
cy has  been  made  by  E.  Dana  Durand,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Statis- 
tical Research,  Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce..     The  importance 
of  the  findings  are-  emphasized  because  the  progress  discussed  ''marks 
a  trend  which  we  may  well  consider  of  a  permanent  character.'  Some 
of  the  m.o-st  salient  findings  are  the-:-."    -Between  1899  and  1925  the 
output  of  agricuituxal  products  increased  about  47  per  c^nt,  that  of 
mining  about  248  per  cent,  and  that  of  manufacturers  about  178  per 
cent,  while  the  volume  of  railway  service  increased  by  199  per  cent. 
The  weighted  total  for  these  four  branches  of  industry  shows  an  in- 
crease of  140  per  cent  for  the  quarter  cent^ary.    Meantime  population 
had  grown  only  about  55  per  cent,   so  that  per  capita  output  rose  also 
by  a.bout  55  per  cent.    And  this  addition  of  140  per  cent  was  achieved 
by  adding  only  34  per  cent  to  the  number  of  workers;  hence  there  was 
a  gain  per  worker  of  nearly  80  per  cent.     If  the  reduction  of  workers 
•  in  these  four  branches  had  meant  unemployr.ient  'the  great  gain  in  out- 
put would  have  been  impossible,   since  it  could  not  have  found  a 
market. '     The  average  working  time  in  all  branches  of  industry  con- 
sidered together  has  been  reduced  15  per  cent,  but  wages  have  never~ 
theless  increased  and  the  workers'  buying  power  was  35  per  cent  high~ 
er  in  1925  than  in  1914.    The  basic  causes  of  our  prosperity  are  the 
resources  of  the  country,  untaxed  by  excessive  population,  and  the 
energy,   intelligence  and  attitude  toward  work  of  the  prod^icing  popu- 
lation " 

Heactors*  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Parmer  for  Dec.  17  says: 

Value  "In  a  recent  decision  Judge  Hay  of  Trumbull  County  ruled  that  es- 

tablishing a  maximum  limit  on  the  amount  paid  for  cattle  condemned 
by  the  tuberculin  test  is  contradictory  to  the  terms  of  the  statute 
and  illegal.     This  decision  has  led  to  a  demand  that  all  condemned 
cattle  shall  be  paid  for  at  their  full  appraised  value,  regardless 
of  the  $50  and  $80  limits  heretofore  in  effect.     The  situation  pre- 
sents   several  possibilities,  including  that  of  a  total  expenditure 
so  great  that  the  principle  of  compensation  may  be  abandoned  entire- 
ly.   What  is  the  value  of  a  tubercular  animals?    xTobcdy  knows  just 
what  it  is  in  any  case.    But  if  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  to  proceed  under  the  present  system  some  basis  of  value  must  be 
established  either  by  rule  or  by  statute." 
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Wool  Market  The  Corimercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  IDec.  10  says:   "The  eastern 

seaboard  xvool  markets  have  been  less  active  this  week  although  all 
prices  are  very  firm,  and  the  holders  of  m-'ool  are  inclined  to  park 
up  prices  and  hold  for  a  rise.    Manufacturers  concede  the  sound  posi- 
tion of  the  wool  market  and  are  inclined  to  anticipate  wants  some- 
what, although  deploring  the  uprfard  treni  of  values.     Foreign  markets 
keep  very  firm,  on  the  whole,  London  closing  strong,  while  the  pri- 
mary markets  are  especially  strong  on  the  best  wools.     The  Australian 
strike  is  settled.     Contracting  in  the  West  is  expanding,  with  35 
cents  paid  in  Utah.    Nearly  IC, 000,000  pounds  is  reported  under  con- 
tract." 


Section  3 

MARKET  qUGTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Eec .  16:     Cabbage  advanced  $1  on  old  stock-  in  New  York  City; 

new  stock  held  about  steady.    Lettuce  firm..    Apples,  potatoes,  onions 
and  sw^eet  potatoes  about  steady.     Lettuce  firm.     Celery  dull.  New 
York  Ehode  Island  Greening  apples  mostly  around  $8.  New  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  bulk  per  ton  $14  to  $17,  Florida  Wakefields,  1  l/2 
bushel  hampers,  m.ostly  $1.50.    New  York  celery,  3/3  crates,  mostly 
fair  to  poor  quality  and  best  condition  $1.50  to  $1.75;  California 
Iceberg  type  lettuce,  4  to  5  doz,  crates,  ordinary  quality  and  condi- 
tion $1,50  to  $3.    New  York,  yellow  onions,   100  lb.  sacks,  fair 
quality  and  condition  $2;  Long  Island  Green  Mouiitain  potatoes  $4  to 
$4.15  bulk  per  180  lbs;  Maine  green  moiontains  $3.50  to  $3.75  bulk  per 
180  lbs.    New  Jersey  yellow  sweet  potatoes,  biishel  hariipers,  best 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beef  steer  trade  was  dull  and  of  lim.ited  voiime  with  a  number 
of  loads  held  over  in  first  hands  for  next  week's  opening  session. 
There  was  no  reliable  outlet  for  either  steers  or  fat  she  stock,  and 
trading  was  on  a  weak  to  lower  basis.    Cutter  cows  and  vealers  sold 
steady.    Best  yearling  steers  offered,   selling  at  $13.50,  were  similar 
to  kinds  bringing  $15.50  or  better  a  fortnight  earlier.    Veal  calves 
sold  largely  at  $11  to  $11.50.     Fat  lambs  declined  15  to  25,^  and 
closed  extremely  dull  with  many  weighty  and  plain  qualified  lambs 
unsold  at  a  late  hour.    Choice  handyvi'eight  lambs  were  scarce  and 
topped  at  $13.65.     A  few  loads  of  good  92-100  lb.  fed  lambs  sold  at 
$12  to  $12.75.     Sheep  were  steady  to  weak,  and  feeding  larabs  draggy, 
and  weak  to  a  shade  lower.    Medium  to  good  65-75  lb.  feeding  lambs  ■ 
sold  largely  at  $12.50  to  $13. 

On  the  New  York  cotton  exchange  Tecember  future  contracts  ad- 
vanced 15  points,  closing  at  18.89^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  were  up  18  points,  closing  at  18.87(^. 

December  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at  $1.25  3/4;  Minneapolis 
$1.22  l/2;  Kansas  City  $1.20  l/4.    December  o^ts  closed  at  52  3/8^; 
December  rye  gained  most  of  the  recent  loss,  closing  at  Chicago  at 
$1.07  1/2. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  52,^;  91  score, 
51^;  90  score  4:7 .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


^spared  in  the  tJaited  States  Department  of  Agricmltttre  for  tlie  pucpose  of  presenting  all  siiades  of  opinion  as 
reSeoted  in  the  press  on  inatters  affecting  R4''ic5ilttir«.part;!cii!aTi3' In  its  economic  aspects.  Sesponsibiiity.  approvaJ 
ST  diaap^ovai,  lor  views  aod  opinions  tiuoied  is  expressly  diselaimed.  Tbc  inieut  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
nevrs  ©f  importance. 
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DEFICIENCY  BILL  The  first  appropriation  "bill  of  the  session — a  deficiency 

TO  PRESIDENT     measure  carrying  $200,936,000  to  meet  additional  expenses  for  the 

c-orrent  fiscal  year — ^^/as  sent  to  the  Trfhite  House  Dec.  17  "by 

Congress, 


HIGHWAY  SURVEY  Surveys  for  an  elaborate  system  of  superhighways  spanning 

URGED  the  United  States  were  asked  in  a  bill  introduced  Dec.  17  by 

Senator  Moses,  acting  on  behalf  of  Senator  Da  Pont,  vjho  is  absent. 

The  surveys  would  be  for  a  highway  as  direct  as  practicable 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  cross-highways  which  would  connect 
the  entire  United  States.    In  addition  to  the  coast-to-coast  highways,  provision 
also  would  be  made  for  a  report  on  similar  highways  from  Maine  to  southern 
Florida  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  from  the  State  of  Washington  to  southern 
California,  from  southern  California  through  the  Southern  States  to  meet  the 
eastern  seaboard  highway,  from  a  point  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  running 
northwest  to  meet  the  Pacific  seaboard  highway  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
from  this  central  superhighway  to  meet  the  southern  artery,  (press,  Dec.  18.)  { 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  The  Chamber  of  Comerce  of  the  United  States  announced 

yesterday  that  members  of  its  board  of  directors  held  encouraging 
views  of  business  diiring  1928,  based  '^largely  upon  improved  agri- 
cultural conditions."    The  forecast  was  made  by  more  than  two  dozen  men  repre- 
senting different  industries  in  various  pefts  of  the  country.    The  forecasts 
range  from  an  extremely  optimistic  outlook  to  a  conservative  cautious  prediction, 
the  organization  said  in  a  statement,    "Many  of  the  forecasts,"  the  statement 
added,  "place  emphasis  upon  the  increased  buying  power  of  the  farmer  as  a  result 
of  a  generally  satisfactory  crop  and  better  prices.    This  healthy  buying  power, 
it  is  pointed  out,  will  benefit  general  business  next  year." 


FISHER'S  INDEX  A  New  Haven  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Prof.  Irving  Fisher ^s 

33UMBER  index  number  of  corimodity  prices  for  the  past  week,  based  on  100 

as  the  average  of  1913,  is  144.3.    This  compares  with  146.1  the 
week  before,  145.7  two  weeks  before,  146,1  three  weeks  before  and 
145.9  four  weeks  before  and  is  the  lowest  since  the  week  of  Sept,  3.  The  average 
of  145.2,  reached  on  Oct.  22,  was  the  highest  of  the  year  to  date;  the  previous 
high  point  was  145,  in  the  third  week  of  January.  The  average  of  137.9,  on  July 
23,  was  the  lowest  of  the  year  to  date." 


POTATO  RECORD  A  Stockton,  Calif.,  dispatch  Dec.  18  states  that  a  new 

world  record  for  potato  production  was  claimed  there  Dec,  17.  An 
acre  of  British  Queen  potatoes  dug  on  the  Frederich  H,  Rindge 

delta  tract,  just  west  of  Stockton,  yielded  54,707  pounds,  the  State  Department 

of  Agriculture  announced.  The  former  record  of  62,293  was  held  by  Zuckerman 

Brothers,  also  Stockton  delta  farmers. 
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Sectibn  2 

American  Evans  Clark  writes  in  The  New  York  Times  Maga7.ino  for  EecemTDer 

Economic      4  under  the  title  "Economics  is  Now  Xing  in  Eui'ope."  While  it  is  easy 
Wealth         to  explain  America's  prosperity  "by  pointing  to  America's  production, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  production,  the  author  says. 
The  United  States  undoubtedly  has  staged  a  second  industrial  revolu- 
tion fully  as  important  as  the  first.    But  how  and  why?    Partly  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  good  fortune — within  the  United  States,  in  one 
homogeneous  State  undivided  by  tariff  barriers  and  national  boundaries, 
lie  one-quarter  of  the  natural  resciirces  of  the  world — iron  ore,  coal, 
oil,   timber.     The  raw  materials  of  industrial  civilization  lie  ready 
to  hand.    But  largely  it  has  been  a  matter  of  human  effort — inventive 
genius,   technical  skill,  hard  work.     The  same  race  of  pioneers  that 
conquered  the  wilderness  has  set  about  to  make  it  habitable  to  live  in, 
Americans  are  the  first  people  in  the  world's  history  to  make  a  science 
of  management.     The  change  is  so  vast,   so  difficult  to  reduce  to  com- 
prehensive terms,   that  its  im.plications — let  alone  its  dimensions — 
are  still  undiscovered  by  the  multitude.    Already  the  new  dispensation 
has  put  creature  comforts  and  a  fair  education  at  the  disposal  of  the 
manufacturing  masses.    The  dividends  of  comfort  and  of  culture  are 
just  as  real,   if  more  difficult  to  calculate,  than  the  dividends  of 
dollars  that  make  them  possible.    Already  the  United  States,  by  reason 
of  its  wealth,  has  taicen  a  mortgage  on  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 

British  Farm  A,n  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  December  1  says:  "It  is 

Politics      now  obvious  that  agriculture  is  likely  to  gain  little  under  the 

Merchandise  Marks  A.ct .     The  Field  has  never  subscribed  to  the  doctrine, 
apparently  so  strongly  held  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union,   that  any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  the  Goverrment 
with,  but  the  administration  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act — so  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned — really  has  baen  futile.     The  standing  com- 
mittee 'charged  with  inquiries  under  the  said  act  in  relation  to  such 
classes  or  descriptions  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce  as 
may  be  included  in  anj'  reference  v;hich  may  hereafter  be  made  to  the 
said  committee'  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  act  a 
dead  letter.     First  it  turned  down  the  application  that  imported  seeds 
should  be  marked — though  it  is  doubtful  if  its  members  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  red  clover  and  rye  grass  seed.    Now  it  has  not  only 
turned  down  the  applicaiion  for  the  mai'king  of  foreign  eggs,  but  has 
gone  out  of  its  wa;^'-  to  insult  the  mem.bers  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  National  Poultry  Council  by  telling  them  that  they  do 
not  know  their  ov7n  business ...  .vVs  recall  that  this  committee  was 
appointed  neither  to  te^ch  farmers  their  business  nor  to  make  hypothet- 
ical statements  as  to  the  effect  of  m.arking  orders  upon  producers  in 
foreign  countries,  but  to  carry  out  'the  obvious  intention  of 
Parliament' — to  quote  the  instructions  given  to  the  committee — which 
was  to  enable  the  coupuiaer  in  this  country  to  know  what  he  is  buying 
and  to  protect  him  from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  at  the  expense 
of  the  hom.e  producer.     The  applications  made  by  agricultural  interests 
for  the  marking  under  the  act  of  imported  seeds  and  imported  eggs 
have  been  turned  down  by  the  standing  coraiaittee  for  quite  fantastic 
reasons.    The  same  fate  is  likely  to  be  meted  out  to  the  farmers' 
application  in  respect  of  im.ported  oats  unless  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture takes  immediate  action  to  reconstitute  the  coimmittee ,  which 
|Lppearg  from  its  reports  to  be  quite  unfitted  for  such  an  important 
taskl" 


December  19,  1937. 


Credit  Inflation    "Is  There  Crediv  Iufl.v:tion? "  is  the  title  of  an  address  by 

Charles  E.  I'litchell,  presic.sut  of  tie  rational  City  Bank  of  Nev/  York, 
reprinted  in  Commerce' and  Finance  for  Tec.  14.    llr .  Mitchell  says  he 
is  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  vvith  those  ivho  r.'ii'^e  ti.e  cry  of  inflation. 
Por  two  years,  excepting  a  contrary  movement  in  r-jccnt  r/eeks,  conunod- 
ity  pricc.-;  r  rr  e  shoT'n  a  declining  trend,  offering  no  incentive  to  the 
acctirnulation  of  inventory  and  multiplication  of  forward  buying  which 
constitute  the  breeding  ground  of  inflation.     It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  expansion  of  bank  credit  since  the  low  point 
of  the  post-war  deflation  reached  in  1921.    One  has  to  remember, 
however,   that  the  volnme  of  business  which  the  country  is  carrying  on 
is  constantly  increasirg,  and  that  the  amount  of  bank  credit  out- 
standing should  in  the  normal  cource  of  things  increase  from  year  to 
year.     Over  the  long  period  since  1870  to  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  average  annual  increase  of  bank  credit  has  been  precisely  5.7^^. 
Over  the  past  six  years  since  1921  the  average  annual  increase  has 
been  5.2^f  and  for  the  lastest  year, — that  ended  June  30,  1927,— was 
exactly  5;t-.     Certainly  this  is  not  excessive,  nor  aoes  it  bear  out 
the  contention  of  inflation. 

Farm,  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  Decem.ber  17 

Factory  in  says:  "The  Wi  scon  si    Manufacturers '   Aseociation  is  compiling  some 
Wisconsin    interesting  figures  showing  the  intiaate  relation  that  exists  between 
the  farming  and  mianuf axturing  interests.     Wisconsin  is  a  great  m.anu- 
fact\rring  State.     For  every  second's  ti.nrr  last  year  this  State  pro- 
duced meniif  actured  goods  vali'.sd  at  $51.  Ic.    For  every  ?/orker's  familj'' 
of  four,  lactcry  wages  paid  for  704  rjounds  of  lueat,  720  quarts  of 
milk,  64  pounds  of  batter,  IS  pounds  of  cheese,  SO  dozen  eggs  and  10 
bushels  of  potai'ces,    During    1926  the  families  of  factory  workers 
furnished  a  home  market  for  farm  prodi.icts  as  follows;  Meat,  $45, 072, ~ 
000;  milk,  $17,339,000;  butter,  $7,lo5,000;  cheese,  $1,643,000;  eggs, 
$6,937,000;  potatoes,  $2,478,000.    Figm-es  have  also  been  compiled 
snowiiig  that  there  have  been  fewer  farm  failures  in  localities  wliere 
active  manufacturing  industries  fiArnish  a  good  local  market  for  farm 
products.    Far  sighted  manufacturers  and  farsignted  farmers  understand 
that  both  will  enjoy  greater  prosperity  when  the  other  is  conducting 
a  profitable  business.    From  selfish  interest  as  well  as  general 
interecct  farn\  and  faotorj^  must  prosper  together," 

Florida  Sugar         Manufacturers  Kecord  for  Lecembe"  15  says:   "Ai'ter  spending  a 
Project       million  dollars  duriiif'-;  the  last  three  years  in  experim.ental  work 

testing  the  suita'5ility  of  the  territory  surrounding  Clewiston,  Fla., 
for  sugar  raising,  proving  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  remarkable  saccharine  contents  of  the  cane  produced,  and  doing 
Other  testing  work,  the  Southei-n  Sngar  Company,  organized  largely/  by 
the  interests  which  domiriate  the  Celotex  Oompariy,  has  begun  the  con- 
struction of  a  big  sugar  plant  at  Clewiston.     Celotex  is  produced 
from  the  bagasse  of  the  sugar  cane  which  was  largely  a  waste  product 
until  the  invention  of  Celotex.     The  remarkable  developm.ent  of  the 
Celotex  interests  has  made  necessary  an  extension  of  its  operations 
and  doubtless  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  investigations  of  Florida 
as  a  great  sugar  producing  center  to  use  the  bagasse  there  for 
Celotex  m^anijf  acture ,     It  has  been  the  dream,  of  Florida  for  many  years 
that  that  State  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  sugar  produc- 
ing regions  of  the  77orld...." 
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Forest  Insurance      The  United  States  compares  well  with  Scandinavian  countries 
in  forestry  work  except  in  the  matter  of  forest  insurance,  according 
to  Uno  W,  Lehtinen,  a  member  of  the  State  Forest  Service  of  Finland, 
who  recently  left  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  return  to  his  native  land,    Mr.  Lehtinen 
spent  three  years  in  the  United  States  studying  owe  forestry  methods. 
The  last  six  months  of  the  period  was  at  the  forest  products  Labora- 
tory.   He  says  the  policy  of  forest  insurance,  lacking  in  this  country, 
is  common  in  Finland  and  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  to  the  extent 
that  50  per  cent  of  Finnish  and  other  Scandinavian  farmers  carry  in- 
surance on  their  wooded  lands.    Of  the  various  regional  fire  preven- 
tion activities  carried  on  in  this  country,  the  Finnish  forester  was 
especially  impressed  by  those  in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota  and  Califor- 
nia, which  he  describes  as  equaling  or  surpassing  similar  activities 
in  Scandinavia.  (Press,  Dec.  15.) 

Prices  A  slight  reaction  from  the  recent  upward  movement  of  wholesale 

prices  is  shown  for  November  by  information  collected  in  representa- 
tive markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.    The  bureau's  revised  index  number,  computed  on  prices  in 
the  year  1926  as  the  base  and  including  550  commodities  or  price 
series,  stands  at  95.7  for  November  as  compared  with  97.0  for  the 
month  before,  a  decline  of  nearly  l/3  of  1  per  cent.    Compared  vrith 
November,  1926,  with  an  index  number  of  98.4,  a  decrease  of  1-3/4  per 
cent  is  shown.    Farm  products  again  showed  a  slight  decline  from  the 
preceding  month,  due  mainly  to  decreases  in  corn,  hogs,  lambs,  calves, 
cows,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  onions.    Beef  steers,  eggs,  and  wool,  on 
the  other  hand,  averaged  higher  than  in  the  preceding  month,  Food- 
stuffs rose  slightly  in  price,  with  minor  increases  reported  also  for 
hides  and  leather  products,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  housefurnishing 
goods.    No  change  in  the  general  price  level  is  shown  for  the  group 
of  miscellaneous  commodities,  while  small  decreases  took  place  among 
textile  products,  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  metal  products,  and 
building  materials.    Of  the  550  commodities  or  price  series  for  which 
comparable  information  for  October  and  November  was  collected,  in- 
creases were  shown  in  157  instances  and  decreases  in  154  instances. 
In  239  instances  no  change  in  price  was  reported.    Comparing  prices 
in  November  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as  measured  by  changes  in  the 
index  numbers,  it  is  seen  that  farm  products  and  hides  and  leather 
products  were  considerably  higher,  while  foods  and  textile  products 
were  slightly  higher.    Decreases  ar-e  shovm  for  all  other  groups  of 
commodities,  ranging  from  less  than  l/4  of  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
housefurnishing  goods  to  9-3/4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  building  ma- 
terials, and  over  19  per  cent  in  the  case  of  fuel  and  lighting. 

Sugar  Refiners^      Describing  the  situation  of  international  sugar  producers  and 
Plans  of  American  sugar  refiners  at  the  close  of  this  year,  A.H.Lamborn, 

president  of  Lamborn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  a  statement  issued  at  New  York, 
December  15,  said  the  sugar  refiners  were  contemplating  the  formation 
of  a  national  association,  but  complete  details  for  it  had  not  been 
worked  out.     Some  aims  of  the  organization,  according  to  Mr. Lamborn, 
will  be  the  elimination  of  so-called  unfair  practices;  the  substitu- 
tion of  openly  known  discounts  based  on  quantity  purchases;  compila- 
tion of  national  statistics  on  consumption,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
the  proper  melting  of  raw  and  distribution  of  refined  sugar,  and  the 
national  advertising  of  the  human  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  in-^ 
creased  consumption  of  sugar.  (Press,  Dec.  16.) 
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Farm  Products        For  the  -week  ended  jbec*  I'^'l    Cattle  trade  was  nominal. as  was 

feilso  the  sheep  irta:*^etj>  receipts  of  sheep  being  practically  all  direct 
to  packers.    Hog  trade  was  active  and  steady  to  strong.    Top  was 
$8.55  with  bulk  of  desirable  210-300  Ibt,  butdhers  ^8.25  to  $6.60, 
most  160-300  lb.,  $7.90  to  $8.25,  pigs  largely  $7  to  $7*50,  and  bdlk 
of  packing  sows  $7.25  to  $7.50.    Shippers  boxight  3,000,  and  the  h»ld** 
over  was  reduced  to  about  1,000. 

December  wheat  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  market  at  Chicago 
at  $1*26  5/8,  Minneapolis  at  $1,22  7/8,  Kansas  City  $1.21.  Increasing 
receipts  of  corn  weakened  the  corn  market  and  the  December  delivery 
closed  at  Chicago  at  85^,    December  oats  closed  at         and  December 
rye  at  $1.07t.  Premiums  for  cash  wheat  held  steady  resulting  in  a 
slight  advance  in  cash  quotations.    No .2  hard  winter  wheat  12i:  per 
cent  protein  was  quoted  at  Kansas  City  at  $1.35-4.40^;  13  per  cent 
protein  of  the  same  grade  sold  at  $1.39-1.46i.    No.S  red  winter  was 
quoted  at  $1,38*-I.4l3.    No. 2  red  winter  was  quoted  at  Chicago  at 
$1.36i  and  No. 2  hard  winter  at  $1.29.    No.l  dark  northern  spring  12 
per  cent  protein  was  quoted  at  Minneapolis  at  $1.34-1.38  and  14  per 
cent  protein  of  the  same  grade  at  $1.57>"1*65. 

On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  December  future  contraats 
advanced  4  points,  closing  at  18.93^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  were  up  5  points,  closing  at  18.92^.    On  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  December  future  contracts  closed  at  19^  compared  with 
18.99^  yesterday. 

The  New  York  ]3utter  market  continued  firm  on  top  grades.  UShile 
supplies  are  still  relatively  short  dealers  were  generally  free  sellers 
and  buyers  were  able  to  satisfy  their  week  end  requirements  at  listed 
prices.    Medium  and  undergrade s  easy  and  very  irregular  as  to  price. 
Storage  aax^et  quiet  and  steady.    Centralized  market  quiet  and  steady. 
Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92  score, 
52^;  91  score,  51^;  90  score,  47^. 

The  New  York  cheese  market  shows  no  material  change.    Tone  was 
firm  with  prices  well  sustained.    Buying  interest  was  light,  VBhole- 
sale  prices  of  No,  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were:  Single 
Daisies,  26i(i ,  Held  cheese:  Flats,  29,^;  Single  Daisies,  29^;  Young 
Americas,  29  to  29i^. 

Most  fruit-8-  and  vegetables  unchanged  in  New  York  City.  Apples 
and  cabbages  firm.    New  York  prices  quoted:  New  York  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  $8.00  to  $8.50.    New  York  Danish  tjrpe  cabbage  bulk  per  ton, 
$14.00  to  $18.00;  New  York  celery  2/3  crates,  mostly  fair  to  poor 
quality,  best  $1.50  to  $1,75;  Florida  Big  Boston  type  lettuce,  mostly 
fair  quality,  $2.00  to  $2.50.    New  York  yellow  onions  100  lb,  sacks. 
$2.10,    Maine  Green  Mountain  potatoes  bulk  180-pounds  $3,50  to  $3.75; 
long  Island  Green  Mountains  bulk  180  pounds  ^.50  to  $3.75.  (prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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INTERNATIONAL  President  Coolidge  yesterday  asked  Congress  for  authority 

ENTOMOLOGICAL    to  '.invite  delegates  from  all  nations  to  attend  the  International 
CONFERENCE         Congress  of  Entomol egists  at  Cornell  University  next  year.  That 
the  meeting  would  he  of  "great  importance"  was  stated  hy  the 
President  in  his  letter,  which  was  accompanied  by  official  com- 
munications from  Secretaries  Kellogg  and  Jardine.     The  foreign  relations  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  foreign  affairs  committee  of  the  House  took  the  Presiden- 
tial request  under  consideration.  (Press,  Dec.  20.) 


FARIA  RELIEF  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Having  already  made  its 

LEGISLATION       bow  in  the  Senate,  the  remodeled  McNary-Kaugen  farm  relief  bill 
crossed  the  House  stage  yesterday  and  was  kept  going  until  it 
reached  the  agriculture  cominittee.     In  the  course  of  a  ■ 
meeting  of  that  committee  earlier  in  the  day,  Chairman  Haugen  had  announced  that 
his  revised  proposal  was  ready  and  January  16  was  set  for  the  opening  of  hear- 
ings.*.." 


FEDERAL  BUILDING  The  House  yesterday  passed  the  Reed  bill  adding  $100,000,- 

FUND  000  to  the  Federal  Government's  fund  for  erecting  public  build- 

ings in  the  various  States.    The  House  also  passed  the  Elliott 
bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  the  purchase 

of  real  estate  in  the  triangle  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Mall,  Wash- 

ington.  (Press,  Dec,  20.) 


FARMERS  OPPOSE  The  Associated  Press  tc-day  reports:  "Declaring  that  a 

LOWER  STEEL  RATES    proposed  reduction  in  railroad  rates  on  iron  and  steel  in- 
tended for  export  would  so  diminish  the  earnings  of  the  carriers 
that  the  farmer  would  have  slight  chance  of  obtaining  lower 
schedules  on  his  products,  a  group  of  Kansas  farm  organisations  yesterday  asked 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  withhold  its  approval.     The  proposal  was 
advanced  by  eastern  railroads,  the  new  rates  to  become  effective  December  31.  The 
protesting  organizations,  represented  by  Clyde  M.  Reed,  former  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  utilities  commission  .included  the  Kansas  Grange,  ttie  Farmers  Union,  the 
State  farm  bureau  and  Kansas  cooperatives  engaged  in  marketing  wheat  and  live- 
stock,   A  petition  was  presented  asserting  that  the  organizations  considered  that 
they  spoke  for  all  the  grain-growing  territory  of  the  West." 


BANK  SEES  PROSPERITY    Declaring  that  "prosperity  is  in  prospect"  for  the  first 

half  of  1928,  a  circular  issued  Dec.  16  by  the  Continental  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Chicago  said  that  "we  find  no  evidence  of  a  coming 
,  period  of  depression," 
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Agricult-^are  Solution  of  the  "farm  proolea  by  developing  industrial  pro- 

and  Business  jects  in  the  rural  districts,  rather  than  Ly  political  mea5?ures, 

was  advocated  by  Thomas  R.  Preston,  president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,   in  an  address  at  New  York,  Dec.  13,  hefore  the  American 
Institute  of  Banlcin,.;;  Forum.    Iv^r .  Preston  said:  "There  is  no  legisla- 
tive remedy  for  ap-riculture .     It  is  an  economic  question  pure  and 
simple  and  must  he  worked  out  accordingly.     It  is  a  fact  that  no  com.- 
munity  and  no  State  has  ever  "become  great  fromi  agriculture  alone. 
There  seems  to  me  a  real  remedy  for  s:nall  comr:unities  and  for  agri- 
culture.    This  remedy  is  the  mixing  of  industry  with  agriculture  and 
it  is  now  being  applied  in  many  localities  with  satiofactory  results. 
Industry  and  agriculture  are  better  balanced  in  Ohio,  Nor-}:h  Carolina 
and  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  ether  States  and  in  these  States  there 
is  no  serious  ai'^ricultural  problem  and  xve  hear  little  complaint  from 
the  farmers.     This  mixing  of  industry  and  agriculture  is  called  by 
somie  decentralization  of  industry.     I  would-  not  su^!;gest  that  m.anu- 
facturing  institutions  m.ove  from  the  cities  tc  the  small  villages, 
but  it  would  be  better  for  future  industries  to  be  placed  in  small 
villages  rather  than  to  be  further  congested  in  the  great  centers. 
This  would  also  be  a  solution  of  oui'  labor  problem.,   if  we  really  have 
one.    Bringing  industries  to  sm.all  villages  increases  the  market  for 
agricultural  products,  gives  emplojTuent  to  surplus  labor,  elevates 
the  standards  of  living,   increases  public  revenue,  reduces  taxes  and 
vastly  increases  educational  facilities.     I  can  give  two  striking 
examples  from^  my  own  State.    Twelve  years  ago  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  , 
had  a  population  of  one  thousand.     Great  industries  like  tne  Eastman 
Kodalc  Company,  a  large  cem.ent  plant  and  a  number  of  others  were  lo- 
cated there.     In  twelve  years  these  have  brought ^ the  population  up  to 
seventeen  thousand.     A  few  miles  a^ay  at  Eli2.abethton  they  are  build- 
ing a  great  rayon  plant.    The  population  of  that  town  is  novi;  two 
thousand,  but  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  be  multiplied  by  five  in 
less  than  two  years.     The  total  investn-ent  in  manuf acttiring  in  that 
com.niunity  7i/ithin  five  years  will  probably  reach  $50,000,000.  Such 
balancing  of  industry  and  agriculture  v/ill  solve  most  of  our  so- 
called  agricultural  problems  ." 

American  Water        The  United  States  leads  all  other  countries  of  the  world  in 
Power  the  utilization  of  its  water  power  resources  and  progress  miade  in 

building  new  plants,   according  to  estimates  made  public  Vy  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Tepartmient  of  the  Interior,     In  the  capacity 
of  its  constructed  plants  the  United  States  nearly  equals  all  of 
Europe;   i:;s  total  at  the  end  of  1926  being  11,700,000  horsepower  for 
plants  of  100  horsepower  or  m.ore,  as  against  13,100,000  horsepower 
in  Europe,  presumably  for  plants  of  all  sizes.     The  leading  countries 
in  Europe  in  the  use  of  water  power  and  the  capacity  in  horsepower  of 
their  constructed  plants  in  1936  are  as  follows:  Italy,  2,300,000; 
France,  2,000,000;  Norway,  1,900,000;   Sr;i t-erland,  1,850,000  and 
S^.'eden,  1,350,000. 

Boys  and  Girls       Aji  editorial  in  Successful  yarm.ing  for  reccn     r  cays;  "There 
Club  Work    are  some  parents  who  do  not  yet  realize  the  si- ni^ icance  of  the  4-H 
club  work  with  farm  boys  and  girls  between  w'         :,s  of  twelve  and 
eighteen.    If  they  did,  they  would  remove  tl'.;  o:.jf;cticns  that  have 
IDrevented  their  boys  and  girls  joining  in  this  moE.t  beneficial  work. 
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Not  even  piblic  school  work  can  eet  such  a  hold  upon  farm  boys  and 
girls  and  fit  them  for  farm  life  in  the  fiit^ire  as  does  this  club 
work.... The  4-H  filub  work  fits  right  in  with  school  work  carrying 
education  into  the  homeft  and  fields  and  feedlots.     It  is  education 
applied  to  everyday  living  and  money-making.     Farm  boys  and  girls 
are  unfortunate  who  are  for  any  reason  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
membership  in  one  of  these  clubs.... It  would  be  a  fine  community  if 
all  the  adults  had  the  same  generous  spirit.     Temperature  of  agri- 
culture depends  upon  the  Vv'ell-trained  boys  and  girls  of  the  4-H 
clubs, 

C?ow  Testing  An  editorial  in  Farmstead,   Stock  and  Home  for  Eec.  15  says: 

Associations'  "Tlie  number  of  cow-testing  associations  are  increasing  in  all 
dairy  sections.     They  have  emphatically  proven  their  value  in  the 
building  up  of  high-producing  herds,  and  the  eliminating  of  unprof- 
itable cows.     They  might  well  be  called  cow-improvement  associations 
for  that  is  what  their  actually  are.     There  are  now  103  cow-testing 
associations  in  Minnesota.     In  nmiber  the  State  stands  third,  with 
Michigan  second,  and  Wisconsin  first.     Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  follow. 
In  the  Minnesota  associations  there  are  approximately  550,000  cows. 
The  growth  of  the  work  in  this  State  is  indicated  as  we  note  the 
fact  that  in  1916  there  were  but  22  cow-testing  associations  in 
Minnesota  as  compared  with  102  at  the  present  time." 

Electric  "Re-  "  It  is  an  interesting  fact,"  said  Fraric  W.  Smith,  vice 

frigeration    president  of  the  United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  addressing 

the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  at  their  annual  ban- 
quet in  New  York  City  last  week,  "that  if  you  chart  the  growth  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
on  the  sarrie  paper  chart  the  development  of  the  ice  and  refrigeration 
industries,  you  get  practically  parallel  lines.      But,  large  as  this 
industry  is  to-day,  and  important  as  are  the  accompli slinients  already 
attained,  'like  many  of  our  great  institutions  and  business  develop- 
ments, your  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.     For  instance,  there 
are  twice  as  mar^  automobiles  in  use  in  this  country  as  ice  boxes. 
And  as  for  domestic  electrical  refrigerators,  I  understand  there  are 
something  like  fourteen  million  homes  andapartments  wired  for  elec- 
trical service,  and  less  than  half  a  m.illion  of  these  ^homes  have 
electrical  refrigerators."  (Commerce  and  Finance,  Dec.  14.) 

Margins  of  An  editorial  in  The  Journal,  of  Gonmerce  for  December  19  says: 

Profit         ".-..Within  the  last  three  months  prices  have  advanced  slightly,  the 
'turn*  apparently  having  been  reached  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember.    As  yet  the  increase  has  not  been  very  great,  but  there  are 
some  indications  T'/hich  now  point  to  the  possibility  of  m^ore  material 
advance.     There  is  evidently  a  good  deal  better  handling  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation,  and  less  overproduction.     A  smaller  amount  of 
land  is  being  worked  in  some  of  the  crops  that  are  most  seriously 
overproduced.    A  much  smaller  amount  of  current  investment  is  being 
made  in  some  industries  in  v/hich  plant  equipment  is  already  adequate 
or  excessive.     It  may  well  be  that  these  industries  will  show  a  dis- 
tinctly higher  level  of  prices  which  will  tend  to  advance  the  general 
price  level,... If  we  can  control  or,  better  still,  prevent  inflation, 
the  course  of  prices  during  the  coming  year  should  be  stabilized  or 
converted  from  an  upward  into  a  slightly  downward  movement ....  The 


iair  conclusion  to  be  srrived  at  is  that  tae  busiress  inp.n  shoiild 
stsadily  prepare  hinoelf  for  a  dedinini^  level  of  prices  and  sho'dld 
undertake  to  meet  it  "by  reducing  costs.     In  tht  last  analysis,  tliis 
wil],  uiean  a  deflation  oi  ex-^.essive  wa^ce  outlays,  and  increased  ef- 
ficiency cf  laoor,   or  both,   and  a  reduction  in  the  real  costs  of 
cat-dtal  (.•.:ot  short  terrp  ;..cney)  .     It  is  along  these  lines  that  the 
bn.GiresE  corainunity  irust  tvork,  and  if  :t  does  so  it  may  be  ivell  as- 
sured of  the  trend  cf  thirds  for  the  future  without  the  aid  of  the 
political  astrologers." 

Rural  Life  "vVantGd'— A  Techniciue  for  the  Hural  County"  is  the  title  of  ar 

Problems      article  by  "Robert  G.  .4r"i.itron^  in  The  Survey  for  Dec.  15.  Serious 

social,  health  and  irental  corditiors  i"ith  serious  results  are  fester- 
ing a.^ay  on  back  country  roads  and  in  small  villac^^es  and  towns  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  social  vision  and  of  adequate  social 
organizations  in  the  average  rural  county,  according  to  the  author, 
rho  is  president  of  the  Ulogany  Public  Health  ana  Welfare  Assoc iatir;  . 
There  are  boards  of  s.roe-'visor 3  who  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  social  service  which  looks  to  the  creation  of  assets 
out  of  the  liabilities  in  tne  ni-'nian  family.     Therp  a^e  individuals, 
especially  ministe-rs  of  chiirches,  ~ho  have  a  heart  bi^t  little  know-- 
ledge  of  how  to  manage  these  difficnll  -oroblems.     The  population  of 
the  typicallj''  niral  county  does  not  provide  enorigh  leaders  to  man 
adequately  several  aifle-ent  lines  of  work  organized  separately.  The 
}one  great  need  of  the  average  miral  countj-  is  a  less  n-jmber  of  organ- 
izations,  8  merging  of  exisuent  organizations  -^'hose  r'ork  tends  to 
overlap  in  any  degree  whatever.    A  rno'.'e  tho"oagh  diagnosis  of  condi— 
tions  is  jioseible  tlrorgh  im^jartial  interest  iii  the  health,   the  socict. 
and  the  mental  aspectr^.     There  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  much  broad- 
er appeal  to  clubs,  c^^urches  ena  indivilusls,   soliciting  their  aid 
and  their  interest  tnrough  the  thoroughness  of  the  program  presented. 
There  are  hundreds  of  rural  counties  that  need  definite  organization 
along  these  lines,  especially  mental  hygiene.     Their  problem,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,   is  the  biggest  ooclai  problem,  of  to-day,  not  in 
the  numbers  but  in  the  difficulties  which  it  involves.     They  need 
trained  workers  to  or':5anize  not  for  specific  State  committees  with 
specific  objectives,  but  icr  general,  all-around  social,  health  and 
mental  work,  m.erged  isiider  one  general  head. 

Vi/ool  Market  The  Commercial  Pulletin  (Boston)  for  December  17  says:  "The 

wool  market  is  much  mo:-e  active.     In  addition  to  fairly  large  pur- 
chases by  the  n'ills  there  has  been  considerable  trading  in  sconTeds 
along  Summer  Street  ana  prices  are  slightly  dearer  all  around,  say 
a  half-cent  to  a  cent  in  the  grease,  for  the  week.    Nearly  all  de- 
scriptions are  in  demand c    In  the  ?;est  cont'-acting  started  up  again 
this  week  vith  considerable  strength  and  close  to  twenty  million 
pounds  are  no'-  believed  to  bo  uno.er  contract,  acre  buyers  being  in*- 
terested  and  a  wider  territory  being  involved,  ?uth  prices  about  a 
cent  a  pound  dearer  in  not  a  few  instance s.     Trie  f^rrjign  markets  are 
fairly  steady.    Lcnacn  closed  aocut  on  a  parity  with  the  opening. 
The  foreign  primary  marksts  are  generally  fi:'.m,  although  some  top- 
making  wools  in  Australia  ha'^'e  been  a  bit  in  favor  cf  the  b-oyer. 
Manufacturers  are  fairly  busy,  but  riew  oro.ers  are  reported  small." 
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Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  December  17  says; 

'•There  is  no  class  of  people  in  America  who  can  get  helpful  and 
authoritative  literature  about  their  business,  and  any  phase  of  their 
business,  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  farmers.    Hence  the  most  enter- 
prising and  progressive  farmers  are  using  this  treasure-house  of  in- 
formation, (Department  of  Agriculture)  and  farmers  who  fail  to  use  it 
are  simply  and  seriously  handicapping  themselves.    No  matter  whether 
we  ai'e  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  apples,  hogs,  cows,  or 
poultry,  we  are  in  competition  with  keen,  alert,  wide-awake  men  and 
women  who  are  finding  out  just  what  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  of  America  have  discovered,  and  are  using  this 
information  in  their  work.  If  we  fail  to  use  this  information,  then 
we  are  just  as  much  outclassed  as  is  a  cotton  manufacturer  who  uses 
1897  model  machines  in  competition  with  a  manufacturer  who  uses  1927 
model  machines.    Why  not  resolve  to  read  at  least  one  Farmers' 
Bulletin  a  month:  during  the  next  twelve  months — and  order  them  now?" 


Section  4 
MARKET  C^UOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Dec.  19:    Closing  prices  of  livestock;  Steers  good  and  choice 
$13  to  $17.50  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City  $12  to  $16*75;  cows,  good  and 
choice  Chicago  $8  to  $10.50;  heifers,  good  and  choice  Chicago  $10.25 
to  $13.50;  vealers  good  and  choice  Chicago  $11.50  to  $13.50;  feeder 
steers  comn;on  and  nadium  $7.25  to  $10.25  in  Chicago;  lambs,  good  and 
choice  $12.50  to  $13.50  Chicago;  ewes,  medium  to  choice  $4  to  $7  in 
Chicago;  feeding  lambs  medium  to  choice  in  Chicago  $12.25  to  $13.65. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  around  $2-$2»25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  East- 
ern Stayman  apples  ranged  $5,25-$6.50  per  barrel  in  a  few  markets. 
New  York  Baldwins  $5.50-$7  in  New  York  City.    New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  sold  generally  at  $10-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
$7-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
closed  at  $1.75-$2.15  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers,  top  of 
$2.40  in  New  York  City;  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.b. 

Vi/holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  52^;  91  score,  51i^;  90  score,  47,^. 

Cotton  prices  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  32 
points  to  19,25(:#  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up 
39  points,  closing  at  19.31,^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  they 
advanced  40  points  to  19.40(^.     The  average  price  of  Middling .  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets  advanced  36  points,  closing  at  19.16^ 
per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  llv80^^. 

Light  offerings  together  rith  firm  foreign  markets  strength- 
ened the  wheat  market  and  closing  quotations  were  nearly  one  cent 
higher  than  Saturday's  close.     December  wheat  closed  at  Chicago 
$1.27f,  Minneapolis  $1.23  ?/8£  Kansas  City  $i.23-|;  Winnipeg 
$1.21  1/3  and  Liverpool  $1.5if ,     Corn  was  also  slightly  higher, 
December  corn  closing  at  Chicago  at  Sd'Ui  December  oats  closed 
at  52i;^  and  December  rye  $1-08  5/8.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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ALIEN  PTiOPE'RTY  The  House  yesterday  passed  the  alien  property  bill  by  a 

BILL  PASSES  vcte  of  223  tc  26-  T}ie  oill  provides  for  the  ultia:ate  return  of 
HOUSE  all  German  property  seized  during  the  war,  and  the  settlement  of 

all  war  claims  held  by  American  citizens  against  Germany.  (Press, 

.Dec,  21.) 


LINDBEHGH  ON  Col.  Charles  A.,  Lindbergh,   in  his  dispatch  from  Mexico  City 

AVIATION  to  The  New  York  Times  to-day,  says;   "The  more  I  see  of  Mexico,  the 

more  I  realize. that  Quicker  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  essential,  and  aviation  can  play  an  important  part  in 
linking  the  United  States  and  Mexico.     It  should  be  safe  to  fly  single-motored 
planes  most  of  the  way,  certainly  until  the  route  is  well  established,  and  if 
efficient  passenger  service  is  assured  three-motored  pianes  could  be  used,  which 
would  make  the  flight  as  safe  as  any  other  means  of .,  transportation.    Flying  air- 
planes over  a  well-established  route,  -/ith  good  equipment  and  pilots,  has  been 
proved  re  liable,  and  it  is  much  quicker  and  more  coraf ortable ....  There  is  no  com-  ' 
Tiarison  between  the  conditions  of  ray  flight  to  the  South  and  a  flight  over  an 
air  route  in  the  United  States,  or  any  country  "vhere  an  air  route  has  been  laid 
out  with  due  attention  to  equipment  and  personnel.    This  point  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  those  interestea  in  aviation,  for  I  should  feel  that  such  a 
flight  as  this  were  unworthy  oi  eiiort  if  some  riishap  were  interpreted  as  a 
blow  to  the  development  of  flying.    Aviation  should  be  supported  by  the  public 
and  business  interests  becanse  of  it?,  tremendous  importance,  and  the  fortunes  of 
one  man,  flying  over  a  dangerous  and  inaccessible  part  of  the  continent,  should 
merely  indicate  the  future  possibilities  of  a\iation  rather  than  be  a  criterion 
by  which  its  safety  may  be  judged...." 


liOVING  Pl(jTU:^S  The  use  of  motioxi  pict^ares  tc  develop  /jiieridan  exporfc  trade 

Airo  FOREIGN       is  urged  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comraerce.  Movies 
"^^^^  of  Anerican  industrial  activities,  it  finds,  appeal  to  natives  of 

foreign  lands  and  constitute  a  good  potential  sales  and  education- 
al medim.    A  list  of  the  pictures  most  desired  in  thirty-seven 
countries,  according  to  preferences  expressed  by  various  industries,  has  been 
completed.     Austria  prefers  pictures  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  industry,  trans- 
portation and  electrification.    Argentina  wants  scenes  relating  to  agriculture, 
especially  grain  and  its  marketing;  aui^omobiies  and  photographic  goods.  Brazil 
and  Mexico  add  road  building,  aviation  and  health  promotion,  while  Poamania  is 
interested  in  pictures  of  machinery,  cosmetics,  feninine  attire  and  manikin 
displays. 


BRITISH  COTTON  CENTER      The  N.Y.  Times  to-da5^  reports;  "'.Tnat  may  be  a  step  to 
wrest  the  center  of  British  raw  cotton  trade  from  Liverpool  and 
bring  it  to  Manchester,   in  the  heart  of  the  cot ton- spinning  area, 

is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  a  spot  cotton  market  in  the  latter  city  after 

years  of  effort...." 
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Agricultural  "A^riciilt^ire  since  1920  has  beeii  ope^at-'.ug  under  entirely' 

Engineering    diffareat  coni:  ti^ns  from  thoKe  -^uid-r  -/hi.:!!  it  had  "been  operating 
previous  tc  that  tii.ie.    Jn  the  old  da:.'s  "iny  man  who  -/jent  on  a  farm 
and  stayed  there  could  depend  ou  the  ircrease  in  land  values  mahing 
him  fairly  well  off.    No"/  he  has  to  get  it  o\-^t  of  the  soil,  and  the 
farm  is  no  longer  5.  refuge  for  the  inccmpetei.t  unless  he  "■ai.ts  to 
live  like  a  pioneer,     I've  have  con.e  to  a  ■'Dsriod  ?.hen  all  the  econoraies 
uhich  :nade  other  industries  profitable  must  be  applied,  and  in  agri- 
culture who  bxit  an  engineer  can  figure  v/hat  these  economies  are?  I 
believe  farmers  generally  arc  getting,  aad  are  likely  to  get,  more 
help  from  the  engineers  than  from  any  other  single  source."  (Phillip- 
vS.  Pose  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  L'ecercber.) 

Better  Homes  An  editorial  in  The  lov.a  Homestead  for  Pec.  15  says:  "Those 

Exposition  Vcho  expect  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lo^-a  Farm  Bureau  Eed- 
eration  to  be  held  in  Pes  Moines,  January  11  to  13,  Inclusive,  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  iu  connection  with  this  year's  conven- 
tion, the  first  lo'^a  "^arm  and  Home  Exposition  will  be  staged.  The 
exposition,  as  well  as  all  the  m.eJtings  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
will  be  held  in  the  Ees  i.Ioines  Shrine  Temple.     The  object  in  putting 
on  this  exposition  is  to  help  add  interest  .-^nd  value  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
convention  by  promoting  better  farm  nomes.     In  regard  to  the  exposi- 
tion, Charles  E,  Hearst,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
says,    'In  these  days  when  desirable  living  standards  for  the  farm  home 
are  threatened  and  substitutes  ar^->  baing  sought  for  the  genuine  and 
necessary  things,   it  is  imperative  that  we  carefully  consider  the  vital 
requirem.ents  necessary  to  th.e  jaaiateaance  and  the  keeping  of  the 
American  farm  horre  iniaco.'     The  exposition  will  consist  of  varied 
exhibits  of  modern  equipment  of  all  sorts  for  the  farm  homie  as  well  as 
for  the  f arm  itself . . . . " 

Chemical  Progress      An  editorial  in  The  v7all  Street  Journal  for  Dec,  20  says: 
"Production  of  chemicals  in  the  United  Stales  is  now  worth  over  two 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  a  year.    Tris  is  an  increase  of  600  per 
cent  in  a  q-'iarter  of  a  century,   and  production  is  still  going  fon^rard. 
.  These  figures  almiost  shout  the  story  of  AiP.erican  industrial  progress.  ' 
Vyhy  should  there  oe  su.ch  an  enormous  increase  in  production  in  that 
comparatively  brief  period?     Out  of  this  hijge  production  we  export 
about  $170,000,000  worth,  but  more  than  offset  this  by  importing 
$200,000,000  worth.     Tlie  American  people,  therefore,  are  consxaming  six 
times  as  much  of  these  comimodities  as  in  1900.     There  surely  must  be 
a  i^eason.     It  is  true  that  our  population  has  increased  in  the  past 
25  years,  but  not  to  anything  near  the  inc:^ease  in  -consumption  of  chem- 
icals.    In  synthetic  compounds  chemistry  is  supplementing  natural 
resoixrces.     This,  too,  adds  to  the  cons-umptiou.    But  these  tv/o  reasons 
can  not  begin  to  answer  the  question  as  to  why  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease ....  The  inference  is  that  aavancing  civilization  and  increased 
purchasing  power  together  form  the  main  r-^ason  for  this  development  of 
the  chemical  industry.  can  not  truthfully  claim  that  we  are  super- 

ior to  the  men  end  women  who  If'id  tne  foundations  of  this  republic. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  our  civilisation,  measured  by  our  standard  of 
living,  has  advanced  far  beyond  theii's  even  if  w-e  are  not  m.ore  civi- 
lized.   With  this  advance  in  civilization  has  come  a  great  increase  in 
purchasing  power.    What  were  looked  upon  as  luxuries  in  the  earlier 
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times  a""e  c0r.3idv.red  r.e'^eiv?it  i  es  i.ov'.     There  is  no  limit  to  human 
wants  and  desi-^e s . .  •  •       t  is  rhy  there  ha-  boen  an  enormous  expansion 
in  the  chemical  indur.try;  that  is  why  it  ':ells  a  story  of  the  country' 
economic  progress.    Because  we  are  able  to  pay  for  them,  we  are  de- 
manding bette^"  food,   shelter,   clothir.^,,  and  more  01  the  one-time 
l\ixuries  of  life.     The  proo.ucts  of  the  chen.ic&l  trade  are  used  by 
everj'body  and  in  every  industry." 

Accordirg  to  Prof.  M.F.Miller,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
soils,  University  of  Missouri,   the  Corn  Belt  of  the  United  States  is 
losing  its  fertility  although  the  irnp-^ovement  in  farm  implements  and 
the  quality  of  seed  grains  has  oif set  to  some  extent  these  losses. 
Writing  in  the  monthly  review  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
Professor  Miller  pointti  oat  that  daring  the  last  three  generations 
of  farmers  the  losses  through  crops  and  through  soil  erosion  have 
reduced  the  content  of  nitrogen  and  of  organic  matter  in  the  average 
Sorn  Belt  soil  by  almost  one- third.     The  difficulties  in  soil  manage- 
me.nt  are  increasing,  he  says,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
loss  of  lime  has  continued  for  such  a  period  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  belt  needs  lime  for  the  satisfactory  production  of  clovers  and 
alfalfa. 

Overproduction       An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  Tec.  17  says:  "There 
are  two  general  types  of  surpluses  with  respect  to  agriculture.  One 
is  the  day-to-day  surplus  re  faulting  usually  from  a  market  which  can 
not  properly  take  care  of  products  as  offered.     This  type  of  surplus 
occuT's  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  perishable  products  and  can  be 
adjusted  in  part,   at  least,   throt^gh  a  better  knowledge  from  day  to 
day  of  the  market  needs.    Put  long-time  surpluses  create  a  different 
situation.    These  occur  in  the-  marketing  of  staple  products.     It  is 
this  type  of  surplus  thiat  constitutes  the  sore  spot  in  agriculture 
to-day.     It  can  not  be  settled  alone  through  the  control  of  surpluses 
by  dumping  or  by  developing  marketing  organizations.     In  its  solution 
there  must  be  a  readjustment  in  the  relation  of  production  to  con- 
sumption.    That  adjustment  maj'"  require  tne  introduction  of  new  crops  ■ 
or  different  uses  for  a  portion  of  the  land,  o-r  the  expansion  of 
markets  both  at  home  and  abroad.     The  unfortunate  thing  about  dealing 
w^ith  Surpluses  is  that  producers  scoffer  too  severely  from  the  losses 
which  ensue,    losses,  however,  may  be  the  only  practical  means  of  dis- 
couraging the  production  of  surpluses.    Bnt,  the  mind  of  the  American 
farmer  will  not  be  fully  set  at  rest  until  some  practical  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  about  a  raore  satisfactory  adjustment  between  the 
supply  and  demand  of  staple  agriculture  products." 

Tariff  "Reduction    An  editorial  in  Tlie  Washington  Post  for  December  19  says:  "The 
day  is  approaching,   as  Secretary  Jardine  pointed  out  in  his  New  York 
address,  when  American  a^rriculture  will  ao  little  more  than  supply 
the  domestic  market.     The  decrease  in  the  tillable  area  and  the  in- 
crease in  population  are  working  to  reduce  agricultural  exports  from 
the  United  States  each  year.    :ifh.a<.  advantage,  then,  may  the  farmers 
exnect  from  a  policy  of  tariff  redi:'ction?     The  answer  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  those  interested  in  the  future  of  farm- 
ing " 


Corn  Belt 

Fertility 
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L>.^LFT  CUuT-;\.TIOij'S 

Faj  'H  Prod-ucts         Doc  v  20:    ?.ecoip-':s  of  livestock  at  Chicego  were  estr'nated  at 
V\000  cattlo,  0,000  o^.lves,  40,000  hogs  and  17,000  sheep.     Vhc  -Of? 
market  opened  I'airly  active  Fith  prices  generally"  steady.     Top  -/as 
$8.80,    Bulk  of  the  good  and  choice  210  to  300  lb,  hogs  brovj;ht 
$8.45  to  $8.75  v.ith  ICO  to  200  lb.  weights  at  $8.15  to  $8»50.  Tiie 
cattle  market,  opened  strong  to  25<^'  higher  on  fed  rteers  and  yearlings. 
The  top  on  fed  stsers  was  $15.50  ard  that  on  yearlings  $15. 25.^  Demand 
for  stocher  end  feeder  cattle  was  fairly  active.  Vealers  fvere  steady, 
packers  paying  $10.50  to  $12  I'or  the  balk  and  up  to  $12.50  for  a  few 
small  lotso    lambs  opened  slovv  with  prices  steady  to  weak  on  choice 
handyweights  and  l^d-  to  25s5  lomer  on  others.    Top  sale  was  $13.35  wit! 
tho  bulk  of  good  desirable  freights  ranging  from  $12.75  to  $13.  Good 
grade  heavyweight  la^bs  sold  frc^  $12  to  $12.50.    Sheep  were  steady, 
fat  awes  selling  f i-om  .$6  to  $6/;'5. 

Maine  sacked  Green  IJouutain  potatoes  closed  at  $2-*$2*25  per 
100  pounds  in  easoern  cities;  $l645  -$l-55  f,o.b.  presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  »Vhites  sold  at  $1»  50-'$l->65  on  the  Chicago  car  lot 
market.    New  York  Danish  tx'pe  cabbage  broioght  $10-$18  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $|.)?--$8  irO.b.  Rochester.     South  Carolina  pointed 
type  75(;^-$1.25  per  J.^  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    New  York  and 
nidwestern  sacked  yellov;  onions  ranged  SI. 75--2i2  =  25  per  100  pounds  in 
coiiStiniing  centers.    New  York  Beldwin  applet  sold  at  $6-$6.50  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;    cpld  storage  stock  $6  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  Net;  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  7  points  to  19,18(5^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  down  S  points,  closing  at  19,22^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  December  futures  closed  at  19.27^  against  19 AG^  yesterday. 
The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  points  to  19.i0i^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  in 
1926  the  price  stood  at  Sales  of  spot  cotton  reported  in  10 

designated  markets  amounted  to  13,480  bales  compared  with  20,996  bales 
for  the  saine  day  last  season. 

'The  grain  market  was  weaker  influenced  principally  by  the  weak- 
ness in  the  corn  market  foilowing  the  release  of  the  December  1  of- 
ficial estiiiiate  which  placed  che  corn  crop  about  33,000,000  bushels 
above  the  November  1  estimate  and  larger  than  generally  expected  in 
trading  channels.    December  corn  closed  at  Chicago  at  84  l/s  a  decline 
of  Ist^  from  j'-esterday '  3  closing  prices.    December  wheat  closed  at 
Chicago  at  $io27  I/8,  Minneapolis  $1,23|,  Kansas  City  $1.22  5/S, 
December  oats  cloned  at  Chicago  at  52  5/8^  a^id  December  rye  at 
$1.0?|, 

ilfholesale  prices  cf  freph  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  -ecore,  52(i:  91  score,  51^}  90  score,  4vi-<5!f (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
J^^r.  EconO 
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BEEF  BOYCOTT  Following  the  publication  of  Secretary  Jardine's  state- 

REPORTS  ment  yesterday  on  the  present  prices  for  "beef,  the  press  to-day 

reports  from  Boston:  "Boston  hotel  men,  who  recently  asked  their 
patrons  to  refrain  from  eating  "beef  until  prices  were  reduced  or 
the  quality  improved,  had  no  intention  of  threatening  a  "boycott,  George  H.  Clark, 
secretary  of  the  City  of  Boston  Hotel  Associations,  said  yesterday.    His  state-- 
ment  follov/ed  the  warning  issued  by  Secretary  Jardine.     'Complaints  of  .the  poor 
quality  and  high  prices  of  beef  have  been  coming  from  the  public  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, '  Mr.  Clark  said,   'that  the  hotel  men  had  to  explain  the  situation.*  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  association  or  its  members,  he  explained,  to  do  any- 
thing to  disturb  the  interests  of  the  beef  industry." 


FLOOD  LEGISLATION         A  new  national  governmental  policy  for  the  controlling  of 
floods  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  navigable  streams  of 
the  country  was  placed  before  Congress  yesterday  in  two  bills. 
One  measure,  by  Chairman  Reid,   of  the  House  flood  control  committee,  embodied 
many  of  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Mississippi  flood  plan  proposed  by  the 
administration.     It  would  lay  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity and  cost  for  solving  the  stream's  flood  problem.     A  program  for  the  control 
by  the  Government  of  other  waterways  where  destructive  inundations  are  threatened 
also  was  mapped  out.     Another  bill,  pi-epared  by  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana, 
which  will  be  introduced  after  the  Christmas  recess,  also  proposed  that  the  en- 
tire cost  be  borne  by  the  Government.     It  proposed  an  appropriation  of  $407,500,- 
000  for  a  Mississippi  project,   to  be  expended  at  an  annual  rate  of  $60,000,000. 
In  both  measures  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  was  designated  to  carry  out  the 
work.     The  Reid  bill  proposed  an  increase  in  the  memibership  of  the  commission, 
placing  more  civilians      on  it,  with  the  objective  of  securing  appointment  to  it 
of  engineers  of  national  reputation. (Press,  Dec.  22.) 


NEW  YORK  LAira  BmK       The  New  York  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  has  purchased  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Stock  Land  Barik  of  Newark,  it  was  announced 
yesterday.     The  New  Jersey  institution  ivas  organized  by  Senator 
Joseph  Frelinghuysen  and  others  in  1922  and  has  assets  of  over  $4,000,000.  The 
principal  office  of  the  New  York  bank  T/as  recently  moved  to  Rochester  in  order 
that  it  might  have  a  closer  associatioifi  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  and  its  capital  was  increased, /'"McCune  is  president  of  both  the  New  York 
and  Ohio-Pennsylvania  institutions.    Dean  B,  Cope  land  has  been  elected  vice 
president  in  active  charge  at  Rochester,   and  the  other  vice  presidents  are 
Harper  Sibley  of  Rochester  and  C.M.Hinman  of  New  York.      The  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  to-day  says;  "Senator  Joseph  Frelinghuysen,  who  has  always  shown  a 
decided  interest  in  agriculture,  together  with  David  McKay,  who  has  been  the  ac- 
tive secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  bank,  will  be  added  to  the  New  York  board.  The 
New  York  bank  will  be  the  only  institution  of  this  character  located  in  New  York 
State  and  will  be  twelfth  in  size  in  the  entire  system.    It  will  operate  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey — two  States  that  are  recognized  as  providing  an  excellent 
field  because  of  their  diversified  agriculture,  their  high  type  of  rural  citizen- 
2j.ip.  „t^eir  improved  roads,  with  the  greatest  markets  of  the  U.S.  only  a  few  hours 
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Canadian  An  editorial       6nt&rio  Parmer  for  Dec.  15  says:  "One  of  the 

Cooperation    most  interesting  addfessfefe  at  the  i-ecent  U.F.O.  convention  was 
Ideals         given  "by  E.B. "Ramsay,  secretary,  and  managing  director  of  the  central 
selling  agency  of  the  Canadian  wheat  pools.    It  was  expected  that 
he  would  explain  in  full  the  success  that  the  pools  have  attained  in 
"bringing  more  money  to  the  producer.    Mr.  Harasay  did  touch  on  this 
subject,  "but  he  surprisingly  emphasized  more  strongly  another  aspect 
of  the  cooperative  movement.     'There  is» *  he  said,   'a  great  deal 
more  to  the  farmers*  movement  than  the  mere  dollars  and  cents  of 
marketing.    We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  o\ar  main  ef- 
fort is  really  to  make  Canada  a  better  place  for  our  children. » 
That  orderly  marketing  with  rersultant  better  prices  to  the  farmer 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  endeavor  Mr.  Ramsay  was  prepared  to 
admit,  but  he  asserted  that  it  was  the  spirit  behind  cooperation 
that  was  the  motivating  force  for  betterment.     'Our  great  pools 
would  collapse  overnight  if  our  members  hesitated  in  their  trust  or 
failed  to  play  their  part  in  the  mutual  undertaking, '  was  one  of  his 
interesting  statements.    The  speaker  deprecated  the  idea  that  the 
pools  were  aiming  at  the  creation  of  wealth  for  their  members. 
Wealth,  he  pointed  out  was  but  a  relative  term  with  little  meaning 
for  the  mass  of  the  western  farmers.    7i/hat  was  aimed  at  on  the  purely 
commercial  side  was  rather  a  return  for  labor  and  investment  that 
would  place  the  means  of  decent  living  within  the  grasp  of  the 
farmer. , . ,^ 

Farm  Economics      An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  Dec.  17  says;  "The  size  of 
the  profitable  farm  varies.     There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,   such  as  the  farm  program  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
land  to  the  use  of  power  machinery.     There  is  one  factor,  however, 
to  be  considered  by  every  farmer,  and  that  is  the  available  supply 
of  labor  and  its  cost.    It  may  be  taken  almost  as  an  axiom  that  the 
farmer  is  most  prosperous  who  produces  at  the  smallest  cost,  which 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  man  who  has  his  investment  in  just  the 
right-sized  farm.    The  right-sized  farm  is  one  that  can  be  operated 
to  an  advantage  by  the  farmer  and  his  family  with  a  minimum  of  hired 
help.    The  amount  and  kind  of  farm  equipment  is  a  determining  factor 
in  selecting  the  right-sized  farm.    Of  late  years  the  tendency  has 
been  toward  larger  farms  except  in  cases  where  luxury  crops  are  pro- 
duced by  intense  fertilization  and  cultivation.    Improved  power-driven 
machinery  has  increased  the  number  of  acres  one  man  can  handle.  Thus 
we  have  the  properly-equipped  farm  producing  at  less  cost,  placing 
the  man  on  the  poorly-equipped  farm  at  a  disadvantage.    In  early  days 
all  farms  were  operated  with  a  minimum  of  machinery.    The  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  the  'eame  on  one  farm  as  another,  except  as  such  differ- 
ences were  brought  about  through  mamagement  and  a  difference  in  the 
productive  ability  of  the  soil.    The  farm  was  the  poor  man's  haven. 
If  one  failed  in  other  lines,  it  was  back  to  the  farm  for  him.  He 
Was  sure  of  a  living.     It  is  different  to-day,  and  that  difference 
will  widen.     The  successful  farmer  to-day  must  have  some  capital  and 
a  goodly  amount  of  managerial  ability.    Producing  food  and  fiber  has 
become  a  business.    Farming  is  no  longer  an  occupation." 
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Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 

tics.of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows  for  November  15, 
1937,  an  increase  of  about  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  since  October  15, 
1937;  a  decrease  of  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent  since  November  15, 
1936;  and  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  49  per  cent  since 
November  15,  1913.     The  index  number  (1913  =  100. 0)  was  161.6  in 
November,   1935;  156.1  in  October,  1937;  and  156.5  in  November,  1937. 
During  the  month  from  October  15,  1937,   to  November  15,  1937,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  food  in  28  of  the  51  cities. 
lor  the  year  period  November  15,  1926,  to  November  15,  1927,  50 
cities  showed  decreases. 

French  Industry      France's  "industrial  barometer"  of  production  and  commerce  for 
the  month  of  September  1927,  according  to  advices  received  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  its"French  Information  Service, 
showed  a  slight  decrease,  the  index  figure  being  122.09  as  against 
139.63  for  August,  while  for  September  1926  it  was  120.94.     The  gen- 
eral decline  in  economic  activity  is  seasonal  and  usually  lasts  till 
October.    Compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  month,  September  im- 
ports, with  the  exception  of  raw  cotton  (18,519  metric  tons  as 
against  17,155)  declined;  coal  1,727,097  metric  tons  as  against 
3,055,760;  mineral  oils  186,679  tons  as  against  319,609;  phosphate 
and  nitrate  salts  352,930  as  against  381,537;  raw  wool  11,926  as 
against  20,757  metric  tons.    The  output  of  coal  totaled  4,222,848 
tons  as  against  4,379,010  and  that  of  iron  ore  3,871,219  as  against 
3,902,181  tons.    Exports  of  lingerie  alone  showed  a  slight  increase-- 
834  metric  tons  as  against  668  in  August,  while  exports  of  cotton 
goods  fell  from  7,491  to  7,234  tons,  those  of  woolens  from  2,353  to 
2,133,  silks  from  715  to  698  tons  and  exports  of  automobiles  from 
8,337  to  7,453  metric  tons. 

Installment  Installment  buying,  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  a  feature 

Buying         of  American  development,  is  making  considerable  headway  in  several  of 
Abroad         the  leading  commercial  countries  of  Europe,   says  Basil  Miles,  jtoeri- 
can  administrator  at  the  headquarters  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Paris,  in  a  report  to  the  American  section  of  that  organ- 
ization.    "In  Germany, "  he  reports,  "installment  buying  has  reached 
considerable  proportions  in  articles  of  convenience,  automobiles, 
vacuum  cleaners,  gramophones  and  other  articles  of  general  use.  The 
Christmas  sales  in  Berlin  shops  offer  furs  on  reasonable  terms  of 
installment  payment.    In. France,  agencies  of  at  least  two  automobile 
companies  are  extending  the  process.    The  domestic  economy  of  every 
particular  country  must  set  the  character  and  limit  of  the  movement, 
But  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  movement  being  known  abroad," 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Dec.  21  says; 

"Announcement  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  a  crop  estimate  for 
1927  amounting  to  about  $8,500,000,000  for  fifty  chief  crops,  an  in- 
crease of  some  $535,000,000  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the 
year  preceding,  is  worth  some  careful  study  in  the  light  of  recent 
claims  regarding  the  altered  position  of  the  farmer,    The  reported 
increase  represents,  as  will  be  clear,  only  about  eight  per  cent  on 
the  entire  farm  income  or  v.-orth  of  crops,  and  is  clearly  not  enough 
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to  be  the  cause  of  any  profound  or  far-reaching  alteration  of  the 
farmer's  economic  position.    Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  a 
dey  or  two  ago  to  the  fact  that  many  business  forecasters  are  at  this 
time  finding  in  the  farmer's  enlarged  buying  power  the  basis  for  ex- 
pecting all  sorts  of  good  things  for  1928.    The  truth  is  now  seen  to 
be  that  this  enlargement,  even  if  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  depart- 
ment's figures,  which  are  usually  very  favorable  to  the  farmer,  is 
hardly  more  than  a  single  month's  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
The  current  explanations  and  self-rcongratulations  evidently  rest  on 
far  too  narrow  a  base.... The  immediate  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
recent  figures  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  farmer  to  work  at  the  im- 
provement of  his  economic  condition  through  well  known  and  tried 
means  than  by  tinkering  with  prices,  either  directly  or  through  m^hat 
is  called  'credit  control.'..." 


Section  4 

MARKET  Q,UOT/VTIOWS 

Farm  Produats         Dec.  21:    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.85- 
$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40-$1.50  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Northern  sacked  Tiound  ^^ites  $1.40-$1.65  car  lot  sales  in 
Chicago.    New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  closed  at 
$1.75-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $l»85-$2,05  f.o.b. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $10-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $7-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  brought 
$1-$1.25  per  Is  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  cities.    Baldwin  apples  from 
New  York  State  sold  at  $6-$6»25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
$5,75-$6,25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Jonathans  $8-$9  in  Chicago, 
Baldwins  $6-$ 7. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  15  points  to  19. 02;?,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  down  22  points,  closing  at  19^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  December  futures  declined  12  points,  closing  at  19,15$f.  The 
average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  de- 
clined 19  points  to  18.91(^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  in  1926 
the  price  stood  a.t  12.06cf. 

Holiday  activities  were  reflected  in  a  rather  inactive  grain 
market  and  prices  at  the  close  were  but  little  changed  from  yesterdayfe 
closing  quotations.    Decem.ber  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at  $1,26  7/8, 
at  Minneapolis  at  $1.2S|,  Kansas  City  $1.22^.    May  wheat  closed  at 
Chicago  at  $1,303.    December  corn  advanced  slightly  closing  at 
Chicago  at  84  d/S^,    December  oats  closed  at  52i(z<  and  December  rye 
at  yesterday's  close  of  $1.08. 

V?holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  52^^;  91  score,  51<zf;  90  score,  47|^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted.*  Steers  good  and  choice  $13.50  to 
$18.  in  Chicago;  Kansas  City  $12.40  to  $16.75;  Cows,  good  and  choice 
$8  to  $10.75  in  Chicago;  $7.15  to  $10  Kansas  City;  Heifers,  good  and 
choice  $9.50  to  $13.25  Chicago;  $9,75  to  $13.75  Kansas  City.  Vealers 
good  and  choice  $11  to  $13,50  in  Chicago;  $8.50  to  $10.50  in  Kansas 
City;  Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $9,75  to 
$11.75  in  Chicago;  Kansas  City  $9.25  to  $11.25;  Hogs,  heavy  weight 
medium,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $8.85  in  Chicago;  $8.10  to  $8.45 
in  Kansas  City;  Ewes,  medium  to  choice  $4.tci  $7  Chicago;  $4.25  to 
$6.75  Kansas  City;  Feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11-50 
to  $13  Chicago.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  PTlESIDEKT  The  first  deficiency  bill  was  signed  "by  President  Coolidge 

SIGNS  DEFICIENCY    yesterday.     It  carries  appropriations  totaling  more  than 
BILL  $200,000,000,   of  which  $703,224  is  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Among  the  items  are  $40,000  for  recons Lruction  of  the  Virginia 
abutment  of  the  Chain  Bridge,  and  $300,000  for  a  national  arboretm: 
at  Washington,  (press,  Dec,  23.) 


THE  TAX  BILL  The  press  to-day  says:  "Facing  the  prospect  that  Congress 

may  appropriate  large  amounts  of  money  for  various  projects  new 
being  urged  on  every  side,  administration  leaders  in  the  Senate 
are  expected  to  attempt  to  hold  the  tax  reduction  bill  in  the  Senate  finance  com- 
mittee until  about  March  15,  by  which  time  comparatively  accurate  estimates  can 
be  made  of  the  Government's  anticipated  revenues  and  eongressional  appropriations. 


CONGHESSIONAL  A  total  of  ®,459  measures  introduced  and  forty-seven  bills 

MEASURES  and  resolutions  passed  made  up  the  work  of  the  House  up  to  the 

start  of  its  Christmas  recess.    Messages  received  from  President 
Coolidge  numbered  54,  and  256  Executive  documents  were  presented, 
as  well  as  417  petitions  and  memorials.    Bills  and  resolutions  reported  out  by 
committees  totaled  75.    A  total  of  22  bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate,  while  25  other  resolutions  requiring  House  action  only  were 
approved.  (Assoc.  Press,  Dec.  23.) 


HADIO  BOAED  Three  major  problems— len|;th  of  license  for  broadcasting 

PROBLEMS  stations,  allocation  of  short  waves  and  elimination  of  stations  not 

performing  adequately— were  indicated  yesterday  at  the  office  of 
■the  Federal  Radio  Commission  as  the  most  important  business  re- 
quiring its  attention  before  March  15,  when  its  existence  ends  by  statute  as  an 
administrative  body.    The  commis.sion  still  has  one  vacancy,  caused  by  the  death 
of  Admiral  Bullard,  the  Chairman.    Two  of  its  present  members  have  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  will  not  be  until  after  hearings  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  early  in  the  new  year.  (Press,  Dec.  23.) 


FLORIDA  AIRPORT  Secretary  Mellon  Dec.  21  designated  Meachen  Field,  operated 

by  the  Pan-j,toerican  Mrways,  Inc.,  at  Key  West,  Fla. ,  as  the  first 
airport  of  entry  to  be  established  in  the  United  States.  Washington 
officials  favor  establishment  of  other  such  airports  of  entry  in  view  of  the 
great  strides  being  made  in  the  science  of  flying.  (Press,  Dec.  22.) 


* 
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Section  2 

Horticultural         An  editorial  in  Southern  Florist  for  Dec.  16  says:  "The  fine 
Cooperation    address  of  J.  Horace  McFarland's  delivered  at  the  100th  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  (and  which  we  are 
printing  in  this  issue),  while  reviewing  with  pride  the  great  strides 
that  horticulture  has  made  in  the  past  hundred  years,  assures  us  that 
it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  mechanical  inventions,  man- 
ufacturing, commercial  and  other  lines.     The  speaker  closes  with  a 
plea  for  accelerated  activity,  and  a  more  unified,  purposeful  activi- 
ty, on  behalf  of  horticulture  in  all  its  departments.  (Quoting 
Francis  Bacon's  classic  utterance  that  ' A  man  shall  ever  see  that 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfec- 
tion, '  he  concludes  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  when  America  should 
'garden  finely.'    He  names  some  hopeful  signs  pointing  toward  this 
consummation,  and  suggests  certain  promising  lines  of  development.  One 
of  the  important  preliminaries,  he  implies,  is  to  cooperate  and  unify 
all  organized  horticultural  effort  under  one  banner  and  one  harmoniz- 
ing head,  and  he  sees  in  United  Horticulture  (of  which  E.L.B. Seymour 
is  the  executive  secretary)  the  agency  to  bring  about  this  desired 
end.    We  hope  our  readers  will  take  the  time  to  peruse  the  entire  ad- 
dress . " 

International         An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  Dec.  10  says:  "Another 
Livestock    International  Livestock  Exposition,   the  greatest  classic  of  the 
Exposition  livestock  industry,  has  passed  into  history  and  we  can  write  about  it 
as  of  all  of  its  predecessors,  it  was  the  best.    As  long  as  there  is 
improvement  in  the  art  and  science  of  breeding  and  feeding.,  livestock 
there  will  be  improvement  in  this  'court  of  last  resort'  for  the  good 
livestock  producer.    To  be  a  better  show  it  does  not  have  to  be  a 
bigger  show.    Quality  and  topgrade  and  not  necessarily  quantity  is  the 
slogan  of  the  livestock  men  just  the  same  as  for  the  producer  of  other 
farm  commodities.    There  seemed  to  be  a  solidarity  about  the  show 
this  year,  especially  the  cattle  show,  and  no  doubt  the  reason  was 
to  be  found  right  out  in  the  stockyards  near  the  sho?;  pavilion  where 
market  cattle  were  being  bought  and  sold.    If  any  industry  has  suf- 
fered during  the  so-called  deflation  period  since  the  war  it  has  been 
the  cattle  industry  but  it  has  carried  on  in  spite  of  it.    Low  prices 
naturally  tended  to  cut  down  the  herds  and  now  when  prices  are  coming 
back,  a  cattle  shortage  can  not  be  made  up  in  a  short  time.    The  pros- 
perity due  to  good  cattle  prices  will  extend  further  than  just  among 
cattle  producers  and  an  exposition  such  as  the  International,  based  up- 
on an  industry  as  sound  and  as  prosperous  as  the  livestock  business 
promises  to  be,  is  bound  to  be  a  success." 

Soil  Fertility         An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  December  10  says: 
"Better  production  methods  are  offered  as  a  solution  to  our  present- 
day  farm  problem.    In  other  words,  it  is  believed  that  if  farmers  will 
grow  crops  more  efficiently  and  thus  decrease  the  cost  of  production, 
the  farm  problem  will  be  solved.    The  X-'rogressive  Farmer  is  one  of 
those  who  are  firm  believers  in  the  need  of  better  production  methods, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  would  in  amy  way  leave  the 
impression  that  we  are  not  giving  due  consideration  to  production 
problems.    But  as  we  have  said  a  number  of  times,  something  else  is 
needed.    Dr.  Macy  Campbell,  in  his  much-talked-of  book,  Hural  Life  at 
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the  Crossroads,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says  that  under 
present  difficult  economic  conditions,  a  farm  tenant  finds  it  very- 
difficult  indeed  to  put  into  practice  those  methods  of  farming  that 
will  increase  soil  fertility  and  also  acre  yields.    In  other  words,  he 
is  in  a  rut  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  him  to  farm  ver.y  much  more 
efficiently  than  he  is  now  doing...." 

Vocational  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  Eec .  10  says:  "Vocational 

Agricultural    agriculture  is  malring  its  impress  on  Ohio  farms  with  a  group  where 
Education  in    the  lesson  sticks.     It  works  v.ith  the  "boys  and  young  men,  those 
Ohio  who  are  eager  to  learn  and  do.    Kesults  come  quickly.     Tiiey  are 

vitalized.     They  are  sure  to  be  far-reaching  and  enduring.     This  year 
Ohio  had  185  such  departments  in  high  schools  of  77  counties,  with  an 
enrollment  of  8,548.     They  completed  2,184  productive  projects  that 
averaged  $121  to  the  hoy  on  the  farm.     Besides  these  practical  demon- 
strations at  home  these  boys  held  many  demonstrations,  723  in  the  yeaJ', 
reaching  almost  16,000  farmers.     They  had  exhibits  at  87  farmers' 
institutes  and  at  79  comiriunity  fairs,  reaching  over  80,000  people. 
These  boys  had  unusual  opportunity  to  xviden  their  vision  of  agricul- 
ture by  trips  outside  their  comTiunitie s,  88  tours  to  the  experiment 
station,  49  to  substations,  185  to  the  college  of  agriculture,  135  to 
the  State  fair,  and  72  that  followed  their  products  through  to  markets 
in  the  large  cities,    There  are  minor  projects  that  might  be  men- 
tioned too.    They  tell  a  story  that  augurs  well  for  the  youth  on  Ohio 
■  farms.    The  practical  farm  coxirse  offered  in  high  school  is  covering 
Ohio  like  a  blanl<et  and  is  already  redounding  to  the  benefit  of  her 
farms  and  r-iral  families." 

Western  Fruit         An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  Dec.  15  says;  "Basing  his 
Organiza-    prediction  on  statements  of  men  prominent  in  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit 
tion  industry,  Seymour  Jones,  State  market  agent,  who  participated  recently 

in  a  meeting  of  California  fruit  grov/ers  at  Stockton,  said  he  expected 
to  see  the  entire  industry  organized  into  one  large  association  which 
would  give  its  attention  enti""ely  to  corumon  problems  of  fruit  growers 
in  the  various  States.    This  was  held  to  be  the  only  way  of  stabiliz- 
ing markets  and  insuring  the  fixture  of  the  industry  on  the  coast.  In 
similar  vein,  there  has  come  out  of  Idaho  a  proposal  to  establish  in 
middle  western  markets  a  common  agency  for  handling  northwestern  fruit, 
and  some  preliminary  work  toward  this  end  has  been  accomplished. 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  fruits  bear  differeut  labels  and  have 
distinct  characteristics,  but  virtually  they  are  identical,  it  is 
pointed  out,  and  might  just  as  vvell  be  distributed  by  a  single  agency. 
Full  information  on  either  proposal  is  lacking,  but  both  appear  to 
be  pointing  toward  ultimate  solution  of  some  of  the  selling  and  dis- 
tribution problems  which  to-day  constitute  a  real  handicap  to  the 
fruit  gmving  industry  of  the  West." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Tl:e  Ohio  Farmer  for  Dec,  10  says:  "Secretary 

of  iigricultu-^e  Jardine  announced  last  week  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  not  ask  Congress  to  make  any  appropriations  for 
compensating  farmers  for  corn  borer  cleanup  during  1928.  It  is  and 
has  been  our  expressed  opinion  that  farmers  should  be  compensated  in 
the  proportion  that  their  cleanup  protects  the  uninfested  area.  It 
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is  true  that  such  a  sum  will  amount  to  considerably  more  than  in  1927 
but  until  a  system  of  agricultural  practice  is  devised  that  will  con- 
trol the  borer  the  farmfer  should  be  compensated  for  the  economic  dis- 
advantage he  is  placed  in  by  the  required  cleanup.  It  is  up  tb  the 
farm  organizations  to  present  the  farmers'  case  to  Congress  which  can 
outline  a  policy  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  follow*" 


Section  4 
MARKET  CeUOTATIOWS 

Parm  Products         Dec.  22:    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.85- 
$2,25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  'nl/hites  brought  $1.50-$1.65  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago;  very  few  sales  at  $1.25  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  $10-$1.6  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $7-$8  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    South  Carolina  pointed  type  $l-$i.25  per  li'- bushel  hamper 
in  the  East.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellovir  onions  closed  at  $1.75- 
$2.25  sacked  per  100  po-onds  in  consuming  centers?  $1.80-$1.90  f.o.b. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 
Michigan  Baldwins  $6-$7  in  Chicago;-  Jonathans  $8-$9. 

Livestock  receipts  at  Chicago  were  estimated  at  cattle  7,000, 
calves  3,000,  hogs  48,000,  and  sheep  and  lambs  10,000.    The  hog  market 
opened  slow  with  prices  about  steady  with  Wednesday's  average,  but 
5  to    10  cents  lower  than  yesterday^s  best  time.    The  top  was  $8.80. 
Bulk  of  good  and  choice  210-300  lb. hogs  sold  rfrom  $8.40  to  $8.75, 
with  160-200  lb.  weights  at  $8  to  $8.50.    The  market  was  less  active 
on  light  weight  steers  of  the  lower  grade.    Cows  and  heifers  were 
strong  to  25^  higher.    Stockers  and  feeders  were  unevenly  higher,  . 
country  demand  being  moderately;'  broad.    Several  loads  of  fed  steers 
brought  $17.    Tlie  bulk,  however,  ranged  from  $12.50  to  $15,  and  a  few 
sold  from  $10.50  to  $11.50.    Vealers  were  steady,  selling  from  $11 
down.    The  close  was  firm  at  the  advance.    The  lamb  market  opened 
strong  to  15(f  higher  on  better  grade  stock  of  desirable  weight.  Heavy 
weight  and  lower  grade  lambs  were  slow  sellers  at  about  steady  prices.. 
The  top  was  $13.50  v^ith  the  bulk  of  handy  and  medium  weight  lambs 
selling  from  $12.75  to  $13.25.    MediUffi  and  good  grade  feeding  lambs 
brought  $12  to  $12.75.    Fat  ewes  sold  generally  from  $5  to  $6.75,  with 
some  late  sales  up  to  $7.    The  lamb  market  closed  firm  and  15  to  250 
higher  than  yesterday's  average. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creajnery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  52^ j  91  score,  51^;  90  score,  48^. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 18  points  to  18.73ijf,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  down  3  points,  closing  at  18.98<^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  January  futures  declined  6  points  to  19.05<#.    The  average  price 
of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  closed  at  18.92/^  per 
lb,  compared  with  18.91^  yesterday.    On  the  same  day  in  1926  the 
price  stood  at  12.03ijf,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr .  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGES 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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CITY  POPULATION  The  Census  Bureau  to-day  issues  a  statement  on  the  population 

CENSUS  of  255  American  cities.     According  to  the  report  Washington's 

population  now  is  540,000,  an  increase  of  over  100,000  over  census 
totals  for  1920.    Nev/  York  City  had  a  total  estimated  population  on 
July  1,  1927,  of  5,970,800  in  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Manhattan, 
Q,ueens  and  Richmond.    Census  Bureau  experts  figure  that  "by  the  middle  of  next  year 
New  York  will  have  more  than  6,000,000  inhabitants  and* that  Cleveland  will  move  into 
the  1,000,000  class  before  the  1930  enumeration.     The  fo\ir  cities  in  the  million 
class    showed  no  change  in  relative  rank  from  estimates  of  a  year  ago.  Chicago, 
,|.  second  city  of  the  country,  had  a  growth  in  the  year  2,000  less  than  that  of  New 
:  York,  which  was  56,800,  and  is  estimated  at  3,102i,800.    Philadelphia,  third  largest 
city,  is  credited  with  27,900  increase  and  a  total  of  2,035,900.    Detroit,  last  of 
the  "big  four,"  increased  44,500  to  1,223,500.    In  the  500,000-to-l,000,000  class, 
Cleveland  leads  with  972,500,  followed  by  St.  Louis  839,200,  Baltimore  819,000, 
Boston  793,100,  Pittsburgh  665,500,  Los  Angeles,  not  estimated  (576,673  in  1920); 
I  San  Francisco  576,000,  Buffalo  550,000,  Washington  540,000,  and  Milwaukee  536,400, 
I  There  are  no  changes  in  relative  position  in  the  400,000  class:    Newai-k  455,700, 
;  Minneapolis  447,700,  New  Orleans  424,400,  and  Cincinnati  412,200.    The  300,000  class 
|i  gained  Toledo  and  found  Seattle  advancing  to  second  place:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  383, IOC; 

Seattle  375,300,  Indianapolis  374,300,  Rochester  324,500,  Jersey  City  221,500, 
j  Louisville, 320, 100,  and  Toledo  305,400.     (Presg,  Dec,  27.). 


FRENCH  STATEMENT  ON     An  Associated  Press  dispatch  Dec.  24  from  Paris  says:  "The 
j  CORN  BORER         corn  borer,  which  threatens  disaster  to  the  corn  belt  of  the  middle 
'  West,  can  be  fought  successfully,  think  French  scientists,  by 

introducing  wormwood  into  the  United  States.     This  was  given  definite^- 
j  ly  as  a  fairly  certain  solution  by  Dr.  E.  Roubaud,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Dr.  Bouvier,  Dr.  Roubaud  is  chief  of  th< 
Pasteur  Institute's  entomological  laboratory.     The  devastating  corn  borer,  called 
here  *pyrale,  *  is  prevalent  in  France  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  America  by 
Way  of  Canada.    Here,  however,  it  prefers  life  in  the  weed-like  plant  wormwood,, 
says  Dr.  Roubaud,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  menace  to  agriculture  or  horticulture. 
Wormwood,  fairly  rare  in  the  United  States,   is  prolific  here,  where  it  was  used  in 
I  the  manufacture  of  absinthe,  the  llquDi-  now  prohibited.    Dr.  Roubaud  proceeded 
;!  on  the  theory  that  since  the  corn  borer  never  bothered  corn  in  France  that  it  found 
Ij  something  else  more  to  its  taste.     Since  '^armoisft^  or  wormwood  seems  to  be  its 
M  usual  breeding  and  feeding  ground,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wide  culti- 
;|  vation  of  this  weed  in  the  corn  region  of  the  United  States  would  solve  the  problem." 


i  BREAD  EATING  URGED  An-  Associated  Press  dispatch  Dec.  25  from  Topeka,  Kans., 
1  BY  KAI\iSAS  HOTEL'^MEN    says:    "Reversing  the  'eat  less  wheat'  pleas  of  war  time, 

Kansas  hotel  and  restaurant  proprietors  are  urging  guests  to  consume 
more  white  bread,  hoping  thereby  to  increase  the  demand  for  wheat, 
principal  agricultural  product  of  the  State.    The  prosperity  of  hotels  and  restaur** 
khtb  -in^Kansas  is  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  farmers,  hotel  and  restaxirant  men 
agreed."   


.C.I-'. 
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Apple  Yields  Better  Truit,  (Portland,  Ore.,)  for  December  says:  "Lev/ist^jn 

in  Oregon    Orchards,  in  the  Lewiston  district,  claims  to  hold  the  world's  record 
in  yield  per  apple  tree,  according  to  reports  from  there.     Two  Romf^ 
Beauty  trees  on  the  John  W.  Wilks  place  averaged  54  "boxes  to  the  trge, 
each  "box  weighing  in  the  neighhorhood  of  50  pounds,  an  average  of  2?ip0 
potmds  to  the  tree.    This  was  vouched  for  "by  several  people  engaged  -^n 
picking," 

Automohile  Automobile  accidents  were  responsi"ble  for  518  deaths  in  seveni^- 

Deaths         seven  large  cities  of  the  country  during  the  foior-week  period  ended  • 

Dec.  3,  the  Department  of  Commerce  announced  Dec.  18,  compared  with 

632  during  the  like  period  of  last  year. 

British  Agricul-  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  Dec.  10  says:  "Despite 
tural  Policy  all  that  has  teen  written  and  said  in  recent  months  regarding  the  ; 

problem.s  affecting  British  agriculturists,  an  agricultural  contemporary* 
"bluntly  states  'we  do  not  "believe  that  the  agricultural  pro"blem. .  .can 
be  solved.  .  ."by  any  system  yet  propounded  hy  either  of  the  three  politi-» 
cal  parties.'    The  remedy  which  is  advanced  as  the  solution  of  existing; 
evils  is  'full-blooded  protection,'  and  it  maybe  assumed  that  this  .-i'V 
still  represents  the  official  opinion  of  a  large  n^umher  of  farmers. 
This  implies  direct  political  action  which  would  "be  antagonistic  to  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  in  this  country,  as  proved  "by 
the  experiences  of  a  n-umber  of  general  elections <t. .That  there  are  other 
views  held  "by  men  of  experience  is  well  known,  and  at  this  juncture  th6 
•opinions  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
In  1919  Sir  Horace  had  completed  thirty  years  of  constructive  work  in 
Ireland,  during  which  period  he  helped  to  found  an  agricultural  cooperg,-' 
tive  movement,  while  he  was  also  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture' and  Technical  Instruction  for  the  first  seven  years  of  its  ex- 
istence.   Experiences  of  this  character  are  rare,  yet  in  summarizing 
these.  Sir  Horace  stated,  some  time  ago,  'I  came  to  see  that  what  farm- 
ers could  do  for  themselves  by  well  organized  cooperation  was  of  far 
greater  value  than  what  the  Government  could  do  for  them.    It  followed 
that  State  aid  shoijld  be  so  administered  as  to  evoke  and  supplement, 
but  in  no  wise  to  provide  a  substitute  for  voluntary  effort.'  There 
can  be  but  little  disagreement  with  an  outlook  on  agricultural  affairs 
of  that  order,  and  if  'self-help'  has  achieved  success  elsewhere,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  be  less  effective  in  this  country..." 

California  Fruit    An  editorial  in  The  Blue  Anchor  for  December  says:    "At  no  time 
Business      in  the  history  of  the  fruit  business  in  California  has  there  been  a 

greater  need  for  cooperation  ainong  producers  than  at  present.  Nearly 
everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  industry  is  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous increases  in  production.    Hot  the  least  of  these  developments  have 
come  about  through  the  expansion  in  foreign  countries  of  the  industries 

in  which  California  is  concerned  V/e  like  to  think  in  the  California 

Pruit  Exchange,  in  fact,  we  know,  based  on  an  experience  of  twenty-six 
years  in  the  successful  cooperative  marketing  of  California  deciduous 
fruits,  that  you  can  not  stretch  cooperation  beyond  dollars  and  cents. 
So,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  and  feeling  for  coopera- 
tive marketing  organizations,  which  is  splendid,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  without  a  sound  financial  program  cooper- 
ative effort  will  fall  of  its  oto  weight.    The  present  position  of 
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financial  independence  enjoyed  by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  has 
been  the  result  of  painstaking  savings  and  accuinulated  earnings  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  refund  or  withholding  plan  has  demonstrated 
its  soundness,  and  under  this  arrangement  the  Exchange  has  refunded 
to  its  growers  in  the  past  ten  ye^rs  nearly  $5,500,000,  in  addition 
to  which  the  grower  has  received  the  full  market  value  for  his 
fruit  " 


Fruit  I.' J.  Woodin,  Sales  Manager  of  California  Eruit  Exchange,  in 

Cooperation    a  review  of  the  1927  deciduous  fruit  season,  in  The  Blue  Anchor  for 

December,  says:    "  The  Gravenstein  apple  growers  went  ahead  and 

organized  their  industry  into  one  large  growers'  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, embodying  a  clearitig  house  plan.    Nearly  100  per  cent  of  the 
Gravenstein  growers  and  about  the  same  per  cent  of  the  shippers  lined 
up  with  the  organization,  the  result  being  that  the  growers  were  able 
to  name  reasonable  minim-um  prices  prior  to  the  shipping  season,  which 
prices  were  maints.ined  throughout  the  entire  year.    Instead  of  a 
chaotic  condition  existing  in  the  sales  and  distribution  of  Graven- 
stein  aroples,  as  in  former  seasons,  the  Gravenstein  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia enjoyed  a  reasonably  profitable  season  in  spite  of  a  short 
crop.    As  fqr  as  Gravenstein  apples  are  concerned  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  their  experiraent  in  marketing  and  distribution  this  past 
season  proved  satisfactory.    The  grape  growers  also  went  ahead  with 
their  plan  for  an  organization,  developing  the  California  Vineyardist'i 
Association,  a  non-profit  growers'  organization,  and  in  their  plan 
they  arranged  for  a  clearing  house,  based  on  somewhat  different  lines 
from  the  apple  growers  an  that  it  was  ptirely  an  information  bureau, 
with  no  attempt  being  la-^d^  to  dictate  prices  or  arbitrarily  handle 
distribution.    Wnile  many  growers  and  shippers  of  grapes  did  not  line 
up  with  the  organization,  or  with  the  clearing  house,  sufficient  grow- 
ers and  shippers  did  cooperate  to  enable  the  industry  to  gain  a  very 
comprehensive  idea  of  what  might  be  expected  if  the  entire  tonnage  was 
fully  organized  " 

Marconi  and  Beam       A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Dec  23  states  that  Signer 
Wireless         Marconi  expects  soon  to  superimpose  an  efficient  wireless  telephone 
service  on  the  beam  now  radiating  from  London  to  most  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  was  anno-onced  Dec.  22  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Marconi  Company. 

Turkey  Industry        Judge  Ed.  L.  Hayes,  president  of  American  Turkey  Breeders' 
in  Forth        iasociation,  writing  in  Commercial  West  for  Dec.  17,  says;    "A  few 
JJakota  years  ago  we  were  told  that  it  would  not  be  many  j^-ears  until  the 

great  American  bird  would  be  seen  only  in  rause-ums.    How  we  have  mil- 
mions  of  them  on  the  farms  of  the  ilorthwest  where  10  years  ago  only 
a  few  farms  raised  these  great  birds.    Many  farm  women  as  well  as  the 
men  folks,  have  an  annual  income  of  from  $200  to  $1,200  and  the  rais- 
ing of  turkeys  is  becoming  a  specialized  business  One  North  Dakota 

man  started  in  a  small  way  three  years  ago  and  this  year  raised  over 
800,  a  fair  estimate  is  that  his  turkey  crop  will  bring  him  close  to 
$10,000.    Toms  in  his  flock  weighed  over  22  pounds  the  15th  of 
October  " 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        For  the  wefek  ended  Dec.  23:    Livestock  prices  quoted  at  Ghidago: 
The  hog  market  opened  generally  steady  except  on  pigs  and  light  weights 

which  were  10  to  25^  higher:     Top  was  $8.85.     Gat  tie  were  in 
Vei-y  limited  supply >  and  most  oi  them  weighed  under  1200  lbs.  Long 
yearlings  topped  the  day's  market  at  $15.50.    Cows  and  heifers  were 
wanted^  and  prices  ranged  from  steady  to  r:.lightly  higher.     Stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  were  in  moderate  supply  and  good  demand.    Market  closed 
steady.     The  lamb  trade  was  fairly  active  T^-ith  prices  sti3ong  to  16 
cents  higher. 

Maine  sacked    Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.85--$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  V^isconsin 
sacked  Round  I'^hites  $1.50-Jl.S5.  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  very  few 
sales  at  $1.25  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $10'$18  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  New  York  and  mid^estex'n  yellow  onions 
$1.75-$2.25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.80-$],. 90  f.o.b. 
New  York  Bald':7in  apples  $5.50  per  barral  in  New  York  City.  Michigan 
Baldwins  $6-$7  in  Chicago;  Jonathans  $C-$9. 

The  New  York  Butter  market  ruled  firm  on  top  grades  at  unchanged 
prices.      Trading  was  fair  and  supplies  of  fancy  goods  were  closely 
cleared.    Medium  and  lov/er  grades  were  steady  with  demand  slow.  Closing 
prices  on  92  score;  52  cents. 

New  York  Cheese  market  was  firm  at  unchanged  prices.    Trading  con- 
tinued firm  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  shade  prices.  Closing 
prices  at  New  York  on  No.  1  American  Cheese:  I'resh  single  daisies 
28f^^;  Single  Dai'^ies  Young  /^mericas  29~29i,v:;  Eeld  Flats  29-29|^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advancex  2S  points  to  19  ,\2>^  per  lb.     Sales  of  spot  cotton  reported 
in  10  designated  markets  amounted  to  12,?.72  baled  against  20,881  bales 
on  the  corresponding  day  last  year.    Jamaaiy  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to-day  advanced  27  points  to  X9,25-;4,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  27  points,  closing  at  19  ,213^. 

Pre'-holiday  dulii^ess  prevailed  in  the  grain  market  to-day  but 
prices  declined  rather  sharply  for  the  principal  grains.    Def^smber  wheat 
closed  in  Chicago  at  $1.25;  Minneapolis  $1.21  5/8:  Kansas  City  $1.21. 
The  corn  market  declined  about         influenced  by  heavier  receipts  and  a 
somewhat  slackened  demand.    December  corn  was  quoted  at  the  close  of  the 
market  at  Chicago  at  83-|-^;  December  oats,  slightly  lower  at  52^;  and 
rye  1^  lower  at  $1.06  1/8.     (Prepared  by  Bu'  of  Agr.  Econ. ). 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approvai  or  disapproval,  for  vie\vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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AT  TflE  LE.MU:JED  A  stable  or  slowly  declining  price  level  will  prevail  in  the 

SOCIITISS         -UXii-ted  Stdt,es  d'xriag  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  according  to 
MSF.-TINCr  pieBcn;-,  t3:idencies,  Er.  Frederick  C.  Mills,  of  Columbia  University, 

dec'.'ari^d  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  A'nerican  Economic  and  the  .Anie-^icai. 
S.acisiical  Associations  at  Washington  yesterday,  Vi^hen  those  groups 
met  in  connection  v^ith  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Goc leties.     ."increasing  stability  of  individiial  prices  and  of  bu.siness  in  general  war 
pi'-3o.::.oted,  with  a  decline  in  the  importance  of  speculative  eler.ents  in  dealings  in 
ccn-ncdities.    Dr.  Mills  foresees  a  slew  but  sustained  increase  in  the  purchasing 
pov.'ji'  of  agricultural  products  and  a  gain  in  the  real  earnings  of  manufacturing 
labor  at  a  rate  soraev\^hat  greater  than  that  r,hich  prevailed  before  the  \7ar.    He  gave 
aCTOtnary  of  recent  developments  against  the  background  of  prewar  price  novements  in 
a    paper  on  'iPcstwar  Prices  and  Prewar  Trends,"  prepared  after  a  study  of  the  price 
records  for  the  j^ears  1890  to  13J;7,  inclusive, 

Kand-to-mauth  buying  is  a  logical  development  and  although  not  a  new  move- 
ment, it  has  been  given  added  inpetus  by  certain  developments  of  postwar  years,  Dr. 
1.  E.  Clark,  professor  of  marketing  at  ITor',hwe stern  'Jniversity,  declared. 

Joseph  S.  Davis,  of  the  Jood  Reseai'ch  Institute  of  oianford  University,  told 
the  meeting  that  the  United  States  Census  Burea^i,  in  his  opinioji,  suffers  from 
"chronic  financial  malnutrition."    It  is  generally  believed,  he  said,   that  the 
inadeqi-iacies  in  enumeration  in  some  of  the  agriculture  census  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  lov:  rate  of  pay  for  the  emjimerators.    Federal  agricultural  statistics 
do  not  coiuT.iand  confidence,  he  declared,  and  it  is  important  that  measures  be  taken 
to  increase  the  accuracy  and  degree  of  completeness  \n  future  census  data  on  agri- 
culture.    It  is  partly  a  matter  of  organi'/ation,  he  said,   and  the  proposal  that  the 
task  of  administering  the  pgricaltura'L  census  should  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  deserves  considrration.       (X-'ress,  Dec.  26.). 


ADVAITCEI'-IENT  OE  A  repc'V  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  lor  the 

SCIENCE  IvlEETINGAdvancerient  of  Sciexice  £.t  TTa shrills,  Tenn. ,  yesterday  says:  "Because 
it  meets  this  ye;-rr*  j,n  a  city  which  is  thi=^  centre  of  a  rich  fs-riing 
region,   the  American    A'^soL.iation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is 
paying  more  than  the  usizal  amount  of  attt-j.tion  to  plant  diseases  and  insect 
persts...,A  formidable  new  menace  is  tne  Mc:-:  can  fruit  'jvo'tu,  which  is  playing  havoc 
with  grapefruit  in  the  lower  E.io  G-^'anle  Valley  of  Te^xas.     A  Quarai-tine  7;as  placed 
on  the  valley  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  v/:tu  res^xlts  that  have  been 
promising.    Unless  the  x)est  is  eradicated,  the  entire  fruit  industry  from  Californi?> 
to  Florida  is  threatened.    More  light  was  thrown  on  vitamins  by  Dr.  John  W.  Crist 
and  Dr.  Marie  Dye  of  Michigan  State  College.    All  told,  five  vitamins  have  been 
discovered  pnd  have  been  designated  by  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet...." 


BRITISx^  AIR  SIBSIDY  A  subsidy  tc  British  civil  aeron?^utics  of  $17,000,000  since 
1921  has  made  possible  a  rapid  develcpm.ent ,  according  to  Bro'.'.'er  V. 
York    in  a  trade  bulletin  issued  cy  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Airports  for  The  He\-  York  Tiraes  of  Dec.  25  reports  that  the  fact-finding 

New  York  j\rea  comir;ittee  riopoxrted  six  iTiouths  ago  "by  Secretary  Hoover  to  rtudy  the 
proolea  of  providin=c-  proper  airport  f ar.ili  ties  for  the  metropolitan 
area  made  its  report  last  week.     The  committee  recoujmsnds  the  ir.mediate 
developnent  of  a  tract  of  150  acies  in  Queens,  vmich  can  he  increased 
as  the  need  arises  to  300  acres,  or  a  half  mile  square.    In  addition 
to  this  the  corrraittee  selected  five  ether  sIlos  to  eerve  every  New 
York  hororigh  save  Kichmond,  and  rhidson  and  Ssoex  Counties,  in  1-Ie'ff 

Jersey  The  report  ras  made  public  at  a  luncheon  at  which  WilliaTx 

P.  IfecCracken  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Coro/ierce,  presided-  Mr. 
i'.iacCracken  saidj     "Within  tv/elve  or  fifteen  nonths  we  are  going  to  he 
traveling  hy  air  on  a  greater  s^ale  than,  anything  3urope  is  ahle  to 
sho^v,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  the  times." 

Beef  Boycott  An  editorial  in  The  I^Ie^v  York  Times  for  Eec  27  says:  "The 

price  of  cattle  at  Chicago  has  for  some  v/eeks  ruled  the  highest  for 

years  One  result  has  naturally  heen  to  raise  the  price  of  meat. 

In  consequence,  there  has  heen  in  several  eastern  cities,  notably  here 
in  Tievi  York,  a  movement  to  refuse  to  buy  meat  until  the  prices  are 
lov'.'er.     This  has  alarmed  the  v/estern  packers,  '»vho  have  sent  out  cir- 
culars ii:'forming  consijmers  that  the  price  of  meat  is  necessarily  regu- 
lated 'by  the  price  crA  supply  of  cattle.    Here  was  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  the  western  farmers  v/ho  raise  steers,  and  there  was  a 
tacit  appeal  to  eastern  buyers  to  hear  this  in  mind  when  they  were 
pc:ying  more  for  moat.    There  has  heen  nothing  like  a  formal  boycott; 
simply  a  quiet  agreensnt  to  malve  use  of  other  forms  of  food  until  meat 
becomes  cheaper.    Two  or  three  years  ago  a  sim/ilar  resolve  not  to  huy 
eggs  at  exorhitani;  prices  was  thought  to  have  been  successful  in  forc- 
ing thorn  down  on  -She  market.     It  is  expected,  thou^gh  it  does  not  seem 
probable,  that  the  same  thing  will  qi.iickly  occur  in  the  case  of  meat.. 
..The  confident  expectation  has  been  tiiat  the  meek  American '  consumer 
woii.ld  suomit  to  all  this  without  a  muj-mur.    B^it  would  he?    He  has  been 
learning  som.ething  of  his  power  in  such  matters.    Ee  also  knows  a  lot 
m.ore  than  he  used  to  ahmt  food  suhsoitutes.     If  bi-ead  becomes  too 
high,  he  xviil  turn  to  spinach  aind  carrots  and 'cabbage  and  turnips.  If 
the  worse  comiOs  to  the  v/orst,  he  will  cheerfully  underta^xe  a  certain 
amoiuat  of  dieting — which,  for  the  rest,  he  has  often  heen  told  would 
he  a  good  thing  for  him  anyhow  " 

Boycotting  the  Jhi  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Comi^nerce  for  Dec  23  says: 
^2st  "Tlie  eastern  threats  of  a  boycott  on  beef  because  of  its  riigh  prices 

are  not  a  credit  to  the  East.    i'Tewspapers  in  the  m.anuf acturing  com- 
munities in  which  these  threats  have  "been  made  should  repeat  amd  em.- 
phasize  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Agricult^ai-e  Jsrdine:     'The  pi'esent 
prices  for  beef  seem  "urduly  high,  only  because  they  are  com.pa.red  v/ith 
prices  of  the  past  few  years,  which,  were  ruinously  low  to  the  cattle 
growers.     This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1£20,  ca.ttlemiOn  as  a 
whole  have  received  fairly  remunera.tive  prices  for  their  cattle.  In 
the  other  six  years  cattle  prices  v.ere  so  low  most  of  the  time  that 
large  n-cimbers  of  producers  were  forced  out  of  business  and  cattle 
num.bers  have  bean  drastically  reduced.  '     Ten  weeks  ago  a  number  of  live- 
stock dailies  sent  a  telegram  to  metropolitan  newspapers  thro-aghout  the 
country,  commenting  as  follows  on  the  widely  broadcast  ney;s  that  the 
new  record  prices  for  all  time,  outside  of  war  years,  v;ere  being  paid 
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for  cattle:     Tor  the  past  six  j-aars  the  \7orkers  of  the  coun- 
try have  had  cher.-,p  food  at  t?"e  expense  of  a,<:^riculture .    In  fairness 
to  farniers  no  objection  should  he  rai':ed  to  r)r'2--ei''-t  prices.  The 
natter  is  lar^,ely  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  of 
the  coTuitry.    7ife  ask  that  they  "be  fair  in  nei'^s  and  editorial  expres- 
sions.'    If  the  eastern  newspapers  grant  this  fairness,  the  pro- 
posed "boycotts  v;ill  prove  inipossTole .     The  ocycctting  of  heef  vrauld 
arouse  the  quick  resentment  of  the  cattle  range  coraatry,  of  the 
C£^ttle-f ceding  sections,  rnd  of  farming  areas  in  general-  Manu- 
fact\>jring  cova'uunities ,  principally  in  the  East,  have  had  the  benefit 
of  ader;-uate  tariff.    The  cat'cle  industry  has  enjoyed  no  conipara'ble 
protection.     Since  1S20  many  ca^tlenen  have  gone  "oroke,  their  herds 
have  been  broken  up,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cattle. 
Ucw  the  men  who  have  hting  on  in  the  business  by  their  teeth  are  get- 
ting some  benefit.     Certainly  these  men  are  entitled  to  it  " 

Iowa  Sanic                    A  Des  Moines  dispa.tch  Dec.  22  jays;     "The  payment  of  nearly 
Dividends         $1,700,000  in  dividends  by  baris  which  have  failed  in  lov^a  in  re- 
cent years  is  enno-tuiced  at  Des  Moines  by  L.  A.  Andre':?,  State  bank 
e:;:a;:ainer .     The  pajniients  ii7ill  be  made  by  thirty-four  banks,  fo'ox 
of  them  will  be  paying  final  dividends  " 

Kev/  Ca'lendar  The  -^ress  P-ec .  25  states  "'rhat  The  League  of  Nations  has  asked 

Heqiiested         the  United  States  to  coo"oerate  in  the  movement  to  rewrite  the  G-re- 
gorian  calendar,  or  substitute  instrad  fhe  international  fixed  cal- 
endar of  thirteen  m.ontb.s,  T^iiich  ha.s  been  worraly  indorsed  by  many  im- 
"portant  business  men  of  the  "United  States  and  other  countries .  A 
formal  request  has  been  submitted  to  the  Sta.te  Tepartm.ent  throv-gh 

New  England  A  Boston  dis;ortch  to  the  press  of  Dec.  27  states  that  ma- 

I'lood  Credit    chinery  to  raise  $1,000,000  in  credit  for  sgriculturaJ,  commercial 

and  industrial  establishr.snts  that  i-ere  daxmaged  by  the  flood  in  Iqt- 
m.ont  is  nov;  in  operation,  end  subscriptions  tc  bonds  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Flood  Credit  Corporation  are  being  received,  it  was  annouiced 
Dec.  26  by  John  3-  Lav-rence,  "jresident  of  the  New  England  Ccuiicil. 
Directors  of  the  corporation  have  fixed  the  follo^ving  cuotas:  Jiaine, 
$50,000:  New  Harn'oshire,  $30,000;  Hhcde  Island,  $75,000;  Massachusetts, 
$385,000;  Connecticut,  5110,000,  end  New  York,  $100,000. 

Heserve  Board  on         Industrial  activity  and  freight  carloadings  declined  fiuther 
msiness  in  November,  while  retail  trade  showed  miOre  than  the  usmal  seasonal 

increase,  the  Federal  Heserve  Board  aiinouncod  Dec.  25  in  a  s-uonation 
for  the  m:onth.    The  general  level  of  wholesale  'comirnodity  prices, 
after  advancing  for  four-  mont'ns,  fnij  board  said,  remained  oractical- 
ly  •unc"hanged  in  October  and  November.    "Out-out  of  manvi"actures  s,nd 
minerals  in  Novemher  and  the  ccmhined  index  of  orodr^ction,  after  ad- 
justiiients  for  customary  seasonal  variations,"  the  statement  con- 
tinued,  "fell  below  the  192o-li25  average  for  the  first  tim.e  since 
1924.    The  largest  decline  was  in  the  output  of  automobiles  owing 
largely  to  preparation  for  production  of  new  models.     Iron  and  steel 
production  also  has  dedlined  further  and  in  November  was  the  lowest 
since  1924  .  . . ." 
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Farm  Products         Dec.  27:    Hogs  vi-eigbiixg  upwards  from  200  lbs.  V'ere  generally 

steady  at  ?^rj.d£y' s  best  time  while  lighter  weights  responding  to  a  broad 
shipping  demand  were  active  and  lO'i*  to  15^-  higher  with  repots  up  more. 
Top  wr.s  $3,85  with  bulk  of  good  and  choirje  210  to  500  lb.  butchers  $8.45 
to  $8,£0.     Choice  yearlings  were  lacking,  best  of  this  class  avail^jble 
selling    at  $15.25.    Most  beef  steers  sold  from  $12  to  $14.50.  Vealers 
were  50(^  higher,  packers  paying  $11  to  $12  uinsJ.ly  with  a.  feu'  at  $12.50  and 
above.     Pat  lambs,  good  and  choice  78  to  89  lb.  $13.50  to  $13.90. 
Closing  price  on  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  525-. 
Closing  prices  of  ITo.  1  j\iuerican  Cheese  at  New  York  '.rere;  Fresh- 
Single  Daisies  28|(^-;  Held  Flats  29-29|;^;  Reld  Daisies  29^^;  Held  Young 
AiLericas  29-292.^. 

Average  price  01  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  30  points  to  19.48^  per  lb.     Sales  of  spot  cotton  reported  in 
10  designated  markets  amounted  15,865  bales.     January  future  contracts 
to-day  on  the  Ne^ir  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  37  points  to  19. 52^;^,  and 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  27  points  at  19.52^J. 
On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  January  futures  advanced  38  points,  clocitfg 
at  19. 53^?. 

Grain  prices  quoted  on  December  ivheat  at  Chicago  $1»S5  7/8; 
Minneapolis  $1..2lfi  Kansas  City  $1.21.    December  corn  at  Chicago  81  1/8^; 
May  corn  38  7/8(^;  December  oats  at  Chicago  5i,j5;  and  rye  $1.05  per  bushel. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.90-$2.35  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.45  f.o.b.  Presf;!.ue  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Iround  'Miites  $1.50-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     New  York  Ealdwin 
apples  brought  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Baldv/ins 
$S-~$7  in  Chicago;  Jonathans  /fi8-$9.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  ranged 
$1-$1.50  per  l^-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  York  Danish  type 
$10-$13  bulk  per  ton  in  distributing  centers;  $7--$S  f.o.b.  I^ochester. 
New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ,). 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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3'XOTTCMJ.C  SESSIOiT  The  W?ishington  Post  to-day  reTDorts;  "Tax  and  tariff  revi- 

OiSOUSSIOvTS        i^ion,  avoidance  of  financial  deflation  and  an  extension  of  the 

present  system  of  tariff  drawback  privileges  were  yesterday  urged 
as  ppnaceas  for  agricultural  distrrsss,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
iUnerican  iilconomic  and  Ajnerican  Farm  Economic  Associations,  holding  four-day  con- 
ventions  at  Washington,   in  connection  F,'ith  the  Merican  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties.   G.S.Wehrwein,  of  North;/;e stern  University,  favored  the  control  of  over-^ 
production  o.t  foodstuffs  by  the  governir.ental  buying,   storing-  and  marketing  of 
looa  surpluses,  but  he  ivas  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  legislative  enactment  could 
not  be  agreed  upon  in  time  to  help  the  present  generation  of  farmerG.  Revision 
of  .he  tarifi  so  as  to  bring  the  prices  of  products  of  industry  in  line  with  fr^rm 
prices,  ana  a  revision  of  ta^:,ation  to  relieve  farmer;:  of  their  heavy  ta.^  burden 
wert;  aavocated  by  Wehrv^ein.  * 
"The  failure  of  distributing  charges  to  decline  when  prices  fall  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  present  difficulties  of  agriculture,  according  to 
L-..,. warren  of  the  deportraent  of  agricultural  econoraics  and  farm  man-.geraent  of 
.ornelx  University.    The  food  grov^n  by  .teerican  farmers  is  novj  retailing  at  'orices 
as  high  as  tne  average  ox  all  items  in  the  cost  of  living,  he  said,  indicating 
b.^L  atirplus  of  food,  but  that  farm  prices  are  very  Io'at' 

because  attributing  charges  absorb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  retail  price 
tnan  lormerly. 

of-  Tii/'^"*  ^^}^^^^'-^  Stetrart,  associ-le  professor  of  economics  of  the  University 
c!^:  •        porting  out-  that  the  power  of  agricultural  exportacles.  such  as 

in  7°""'.    ''''J'/f ^ice  and'A'heat,   to  command  dutiable  imports 

in  exchange,  has  fallen  since  1920  decloved  the  tariff  system  can  be  ope-^ted  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  nearly  equalized  exchange. 

tarifr"^v^''?"'^''         r^^''  ^-'^  nurturiTig  that  it  gave  industry  through  the 

:ZllUi°'^r      ,      ?  century  and  a  half,  while  farmers  predominated  in  voting 
Pi^M^;  %  ?f .        •  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Asso- 

■urJn^;^  ?1  --^-erican  Political  Science  Association,  rhich  is  also  holding 

a^ricuU.^^!i  connection  'vith  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The 

tfljl  cieep-seated,  he  said,  and  must  be  remedied  if  the  ITation  is 

n..,e^^a  K'ell-proportioned  development  of  its  whole  structure  in  the  future." 
1925  .nd'?qprf/^rV'f ^^'^  ^i^tovy  of  capitalist  society,  the  years  1924, 
it  Lf^tit     v!  ^^-^^"^  ^-'^^  '^'^'^       ^^^^Pl^        industrial  prosoeriiy 

tv  ITinT.      ,  r  ^^"^^^i  P^i^^s,  Prof.  Josef  Schumpeter,  of  the  Universi- 

ty of  Bonn  and  former  Minister  of  Finance  of  Austria,  told  the  Stacle  yoney  As- 
hn;^?^?/:^"''^;  — -^-tion  is  meeting  in  ionnection  with  sessro^s  of 

y  of  Okl^hL    T.'J       ^'^'^^'^  societies.    Dr.  .^thur  B.  Adair.s,  of  the  Universi- 
the  v^?S  n?       told_  the  association  that  'the  major  cyclical  f luctuat'.oa.-.  of 

W^-uIot^L  v''  ^-""  l^^  ^'^'''^  ^^''^  "^^^  ^^-^^  ^^"^^^^^  ^«  stabilized  largely 

ZrlT^    IT-  ^^ff^^^^^^^ng  and  open  market  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

it  in       He  said  that  the  United  States'  position  as  creditor  of  the  world  places 

It  m  a  position  to  control  the  world  value  of  gold."  ' 
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Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Countrv  Gentleman  for  Janu£.r,v  saj's:  "With 

as  an  Indus-    this  issue  we  close  a  series  cf  fonv  articles  li'hich  has  l>een 
try  called  The  New  Agriculture  for  the  ro^^son  chat  it  har  developed — end 

r.e  thiuk  Tor  the  first  time — the  identity.'"  in  iuudrirjentals  of  business 
and  agriculture;   that  the  saii.e  principles  apply  to  each;  thrt  agri- 
culture is  adopting  these  principles  and  finding  its  o'^n  career;  that 
a  new  agriculture  is  already  under  way,   in  which  it  is  a  sign  of 
stupidity  to  he  poor.... As  the  articles  have  pointed  out,  there  is 
no  €^ss<  ntial  difference  between  the  far:.i  and  the  factory.     The  farm 
is  siraply  a  division  of  L-be  cherr,ic?l  industry,   if  r^e  cnoose  to  regard 
it  in  an  industrial  way.     Aiid  that  is  the  only  way  in  whicli  it  can 
he  I'eg-rded  if  the  desire  "be  to  increase  the  reward  of  effort  in  agri- 
cultur-e  .  . .  .  The  a^picultural  production  of  the  country  is  r/ith  ex- 
traordinary   rapidity  dividing  itself  into  four  general  classes,  each 
of  which  is  iT'.aicing  its  o'^^-n  way  accordinti  to  its  own  lights.  These 
are;  Plrst,  faming  as  a  wa5'  of  living.    There  are  many  people  who 
desire  to  live  in  the  country  in  the  way  that  they  have  always  lived, 
and  who  do  not  ca"^e  to  make  the  effort  or  to  take  the  risks  or  who 
perhaps  have  not  the  capacity  for  larger  af fairs. •.. Second,  the  farm 
as  a  venture  in  real  estate.     Just  as  m,':!.ny  old  merchants  or  ua.nu- 
factui'ers  hang  on  simply  in  the  hope  of  selling  their  realty  and  re- 
tiring,  likewise  many  farmers,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  more 
anxious  to  sell  their  lar:d  at  ft  good  price  than  to  try  to  make  it 
into  a  really  paying  farm.    Third,  the  specialty  farmer.    He  is  in 
the  "business  of  raising  one  thing — of  raisir^g  it  better  than  his 
fellov.'s — and  of  selling  it  as  a  specialty.    He  is  both  a  producer  and 
a  salesman  and  he  is  in  businefs  in  the  fulle.::t  sense.    5'oarth,  the 
STDecialized  commodity  farm.     'B'.is  is  farming  on  industrial  lines  to 
the  end  of  producing,  at  a  low  cost,  a  large  vohcme  of  a  commodity 
whose  grade  will  run  so  unifonrdy  high  that  it  may  be  considered  a 
specialty.     11  will  command  the  top  price.     The  use  of  machinery  enters 
very  largely  into  the  oper;itions  of  the  third  and  particularly  of  the 
fourth  classes.    Zeii.g  org^tnii^ed  on  indrs crial  principles,   the  problem 
is  to  do  the  job  in  che  test  vjey  and  at  tne  lowest  price.  Tl.at 
usually  m^eans  doing  it  in  ths  machine  way.     The-^e  can  be  no  continuing 
problem  of  surplus  unless  one  produces  me""ely  for  the  sake  of  prodiic- 
tion.     As  in  industry,   the  problem  of  overproduction  vvill,  except 
under  e.ctracrdinary  conditions,  g'et  around  to  a  simple  matter  of  ill- 
planned,   low-grade,   cr  high-cost  production.     One  never  st":ffcrs  from 
producing  too  much  of  a  goud-  'uhing  at  a  sufficiently  low  price.  It 
is  our  thought  that  ag'"icuiture  has  already  entered  the  indust>'ial 
stage  and  can  be  best  aided  by  helping  to  promote  its  industrial 
progress , . . . " 

Argentine  A  Bi^encs  Aires  dispatch  Tec.  24  says;  "•Ihe  tifjl-  cost  of  grain 

Vyheat  Sacks    sacks,  which  has  sdvar.ced  21(j^  a  piece  of  late,   is  alarming  farmers 
in  the  sj'gentine  where  sll  g-^^ain  is  sacked  for  shipment.    Luis  Luhau, 
the  president  of  the  '  Sociedaa  '.lural,  '  the  largest  ag"^icTiltiiral  so- 
ciety of  the  P.iver  Plate  Republic,  called  a  meeting  of  manuf acture-^s 
of  sacks  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  price  advance  and  to  find 
means  of  arresting  it.    The  discussion  during  the  meeting  bro^ught  out 
tlie  fact  that  Argentine  imports  cf  sack  cloth  had  sharply  increased 
during  the  last  for;  years,  advancing  from  130,000  bales  in  1S25  to 
153,000  bales  in  19'-^6  and  213,000  bales  in  1927.    It  was  also  found 
that  the  dom.eistic  jute  production  had  lagged  and  failed  to  keep  step 


with  the  sterdily  increasing  demand.  To  supply  tetter  marketing; 
facilities  icr  doraestic  Jute,  the  'Sociedau  Rural'  -..ill  creace  a 
c antral  jute  market  in  Argentina." 

Canadian  Co-  An  ^dxt^-rial  in  ':?he  G-r;dn  Growers'  Guide  (VVinnipee^)  for 

operation    Deceml-er  15  saj's:   "It  io  doubtful  if  tlie  ./orld  affords  a  more  out- 

st-mding  exfuT.ple  of  coTHiierciai  success  in  farrerr^'  organisations  than 
the  record  of  the  United  Grain  Growers  limited,  which  held  its  twenty- 
first  annual  meetir.g  in  V'/innipeg  a  couple  of  weeks  ago....IJot  only  has 
the  U.G.G.  weathered  the  storn;  for  21  year's  hut  it  has  gained  steadily 
in  strength  until  to-'da;:/  it  rrnlcs  with  the  most  successful  business 
organizat"iors  of  any  kind  in  Canada,     '.tiile  the  profitr-  earned  for 
the  sh':>.r  eh  ciders  of  the  U.G.G.  have  beyn  highly  satisfactory  yet  profit 
earning  has  not  been  the  grea'oesc  achieveiaent  of  this  company.  Through 
it  the  f^'rmers  of  the  prairies  have  demonstrated  their  a.bility  to  con- 
d'lct  successfully  a  large  business  enterpr i se . .  .  ^Ivloreover  this  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  farmers  has  coiri/nanded  ■^espect  throughout  the  world 
and  he-s  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  farmers  in  national  affairs. 
Asid^e  from  the  marketing  of  graivi  the  oervice  rendered  by  the  U.G.G, 
has  been  oi  a  striking  character  and  has  had  a  profound  inf raence  in 
the  deve lomaent  of  this  new  land.     In  the  distribution  of  supplies  the 
U.G.G,  has  been  n  factor  in  regulating  prices  and  standa'^dizing  ser- 
vice....The  financial  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  U.G.G.  with 
the  three  provincial  vmeau  pools  in  their  early  days  constituted  a  very 
considerable  factor  in  getting  these  great  grain  handling  organizations 
av/ay  to  a  good  start.    In  giving  all  round  service  in  this  great  comr- 
rmmity  the  U.G.G.  has  had  an  excellent  recora. . . . '."i/hile  the  pools  have 
made  great  rjTogTess  and  have  de\ eloped' rapidly  ^l-e  larger  portion  of 
prairie  grain  is  still  marketed  oucside  the  pools.    Of  the  1S26  crop 
there  was  inspected  in  the  western  division  a  total  of  335,500,000 
bushels  of  wher.t  of  which  the  pools  handled  179,950,000  being  53.6  per 
cent  as  compared  with  52  per  cent  of  the  1925  crop.    There  was  con^e- 
Quently  a  total  of  155,549,756  bushels  of  non-pool  wheat  marketed.  Of 
coarse  grains  in  the  l'^26  crop  there  was  a  total  of  30,565»000  bushels 
mariceted  of  which  the  pools  hanaled  31,041,000  cr  26  per  cent.  The 
balance  of  the  coarse  grains  totaling  59,523,000  bi-.shcls  was  marketed 
outside  the  pools.    Thus  'ohe  grand  total  of  the  1925  crop  marketed 
through  the  pools  was  approximately  201,000,000  bushels,  leaving 
215,000,000  to  be  marketed  thro-iigh  non-pool  channels.     It  was  in  order 
to  render  service  to  the  farmers  who  market  tneir  grain  outside  the 
pools  a?  well  as  through  the  pools  that  the  delegates  ox  the  U^G.G. 
felt  that  their  o'^m  cc:-pa:.y  should  still  coutimie  in  business  and  to 
develop  its  service  side  by  side  with  the  pools.     The  Guide  has  repeat-^ 
edly  expressed  the  viaw  that  the  interests  of  the  farn.e'»"s  of  Western 
Canada  will  best  be  se-'ved  by  having  thair  grain  ma^'keted  through 
farmer-owned  institutions.    There  a,re  but  two  of  these  institutions 
in  the  field  to-day,  namely  the  three  proviiicivJ.  pools  marketing  plmost 
one-half  the  totfl  crop  and  the  U.G.G.  which,  nexc  to  the  pool?,  is 
the  largest  grain  handling  company ....  The  U.G.G.  is  giving  highly  im- 
portant ser/ice,  both  to  pool  and  non-pool  grain  growers,   and  the  ideal 
sy  St  em  would  be  to  ha'^e  the  U.G.G.  and  the  pools  develop  together  so 
that  the  grept  bulk  of  prairie  grain  would  he  marketea  through  f -^rmer- 
owncd  institutions." 
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FcJ-a  En:;i-  The  press  of  Dec.  25  reports  that  Dean  Mortiuier  Z.  Cooxe:/  of 

neerir^  '^est  '^re  Coileg;e  of  3ngineering,  Univercitv  of  Michigan,  is  preparing 

for  a  pioreering  i'liture .    He  has  purchased  a  ferra  of  more  than  1,,  300 
acres  in  '"orth  County,  Ga.,  ;vhere  he  will  i-igke  experiments  in  agriV- 
cu.lturrl  enr^i neerinr.    Desn  Gooley  says:  "The  enf^inecrs  ha^e  cre.^.ted 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  ";orld.    They  have  "been  largely  responsible 
fo"  the  gathering  of  millions  of  men  and  ^omen  in  the  cities.  They 
have  ouilt  railroads,   sX^scrapers  and  machines,  but  they  have  devoted 
little  tir^e  to  agriculture.     I  thinK  it  is  tine  that  some  of  their 
inventi've  geniun  should  Le  turiied  in  th,:.t  direction. '"' 

Farm  profits  An  editorial  in  The  w^.ll  Street  Jcur.nai  for  Dec.  24  says: 

"Santa  Glaus  T!7ill  slip  $0,428,623,000  into  the  agricultural  stocking 
this  Christmas.     A  year  ago  times  were  hard,  particula'^ly  in  the 
coLtci  Stater-,  and  he  could  give  but  $7,793,430,000.    Compare  a  with  a 
year  ago,  farmers  have  reason  to  loo;i:  upon  this  as  a  joyous  Christmas. 
These  figures  are  the  official  estimates  of  the  crops  produced,  ex- 
clusive of  livestock  and  animal  products.    }lo  estimate  h'-^s  yet  beeli 
•    made  of  the  value  of  the  livestock  for  the  past  year.    But  if  the  valu 
of  thf)  c~op3  fed  to  livestock  be  deducted,  there  should  be  appror.i- 
mately  a  balance  of  $2,000,000,000  from  this  branch  of  farming.  There- 
fore, agriculture,  with  rTpiproxim.a^ely  loh  billion  doll-^rs  of  ne^' 
f.'ealth  created  in  1927,  csn  feci  thrt  it  bas  had  a  fsirly  good  year. 
It  is  true  that  this  season's  production  of  crops  does  not  represent 
anything  like  the  money  vol-ae  of  ohose  of  1926,  when  the  total  was 
about  $1,000,000,000  more  than  this  year.    But  we  have  but  to  look 
back  to  the  spring  and  early  suirjrner  of  this  season,  v.dien  the  outlook 
for  some  crops,  particularly  corn,  r^rs  disrou'-aging,  to  see  that  ^ve 
have  c^fUse  to  feel  that  agriculture  has  done  cxtr-emoly  xvell . . . .  This 
year  a  farm  dollar  goes  farther  than  a  year  ago..   The  coraiaodity  index 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shows  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm 
dollar  i!3  steadily  approaching  parity.    On  the  basis  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  of  a  year  ago  and  to-day,  the  c-r-ops  of  this  year, 
exclusive  of  animal  produces;,   if  exchanged  for  nonagricultur-l  goods 
would  bu;>''  a  million  dcliars  more  than  a  ye'^r  ago.     So,  measured  by 
real  value,   Santa  Claus  is  putting  far  more  ir.to  the  farm  sttDCking 
than  a  year  ago." 

Research  The  establishment  in  ;7ashington  of  tho  Erookings  Institution, 

Institution    already  endowed  at  several  million  dollars,  with  the  objective  of 
Combine       esl:austi^.-e  studies  in  many  fields  of  the  '^humanistic  sciences"  and 

political,  industrial  and  business  economy,  was  announced  Dec.  22  by 
Harold  G.  Moulton,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Economics.    The  new 
institution,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Institute  of  Econom.ics,  the 
Institute  for  Governnent  Research  and  the  Robert  Brookings  School  of 
Econom.ics  and  Government,  is  designed  to  cover  eventually  the  v/hole 
range  of  the  himianistic  or  social  sciences,  providing  facilities  for 
research  and  for  adv^^nced  training  in  economics,  Government  adminis- 
tration, political  relations,  history,  law-and  social  or£:anization, " 
Doctor  Moulton  said.  (Press,  Dec.  2'6.) 
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Section  3 
MARKET  (QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Dec.  28;    Hog  trade  opened  around  steady  at  Tuesday's  "best 
prices  and  closed  weak.    Top  wss  $3.85.    Bullc^  good  and  choice, 
$8.50  to  $8.80.    Most  pigs  $7.50.    Fat  she  stock  strong  to  2b(f:  higher, 
stockers  and  feeders  firm  to  higher,  bulls  strong  to  lOij^  higher  and 
vealers  steady.    Best  weighty  steers  $17.25  and  best  yearlings  $15. 
Bulk  of  beef  steers  $12  to  $15.    Best  light  and  handywe-ight  lambs 
topped  to  shippers  $13.90.    B^ilk  good  and  choice  78  to  90  lbs.  lambs 
$13  to  $13.75,     Sheep  were  steady,  fat  ewes  $6  to  $7.    Feeding  lambs 
were  unchanged  with  good  68  lb.  kinds  at  $12.50. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $l,90-$2.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  citie'S^  $1,45-$1.50  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Northern  sacked  Round  'v^ites  $1.50-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$i.30-$l,35  f.o.b.     Hew  York  and  midwestern  yelloi'.'  onions  closed  at 
$l,75-$2.40  sacked  per. 100  pounds  in  cons^^ming  centers;  $1.85"$2.05 
f.o.b.  Florida  pointed  type  csbbage  mostly  around  $1,50-$1.75  per 
Is-bushel  hamper  in  a  few  eastern  cities.    Hew  York  Danish  type  $10- 
$18  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $7-$8  i.o.b.  Rochester.    ITew  York 
Baldwin  apples  $6.50  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City;  Mcintosh  i?9-$10. 

Price  of  92  score  butter  at  ITeiv  York  52^. 

Prices  of  IIo.l  American  Cheese  at  New  York;  Fresh  Single 
Daisies  28f^;  Held  Flats  29-29^;  Single  Daisies  2M\  Young  Americas 
29-291:^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  11  points  to  19;37<2*  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  in  1926 
the  price  stood  at  12.26^.    January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  19.49^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exch'-nge  they  were  down  2  points  at  19. 50^^.    On  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trr.de  Janufiry  future  contrr.cts  closed  at  19. 50*3  against 
19.63,jf5  yesterday. 

Grain  prices  quoted?  December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.27  l/8, 
Minnea^)olis  $1.22f,  Kansas  City  $1.21  3/3.    May  wheat  $1.28  5/8. 
Corn  Q2^i\  oats  51  S/s^?;  rye  $1.05i.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  oo  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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MELLON  ON  The  press  to-day  reports  that  after  a  conference  yester- 

INCOME  TAX         day  with  President  Coolidge,  Secretary  Mellon  in  a  letter  to 

Senator  Smoot,  Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate  finance  conimit- 
tee,  recommended  that  the  tax  reduction  bill  be  held  up  until 
after  March  15,  when  the  first  quarterly  installment  of  income-tax  payments  will 
be  made,  so  that  accurate  data  about  future  revenues  could  be  obtaiiEd.  The 
letter  was  in  reply  to  one  from  Senator  Smoot,    Mr.  Mellon' s  words  carried  the 
threat  that  all  tax  reduction  might  be  wiped  out  by  Presidential  veto  if  Congress 
persisted  in  passing  a  bill  calling  for  a  reduction  substantially  larger  than 
the  Treasury  believes  to  be  safe. 


GOVERMENT  REOR-  The  press  to-daj'  reports:  "Administrative  reorganization 

GANIZATION  URGED    of  the  Government  should  be  affected  by  gradual  steps  taken 
in  a  well-designed  plan  of  general  reorganization,  according  to 
the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  yesterday  at  a  round-table 
discussion  by  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  held  at  Washington, 
One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  proposed  reorganization  has  to  do  with 
the  engineering,  constructional  and  architectural  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, L.W.Wallace,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Engineering  Council, 
told  the  meeting.  There  is  material  weakness  in  the  present  administration  of 
these  activities,  he  said,  pointing  out  that  some  25  subdivisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment carry  on  these  activities  on  more  or  less  elaborate  scales.    He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fourteen  subdivisions  that  have  authority 
for  and  receive  appropriations  for  the  building  of  highways.    This  has  led  to 
ineffectiveness  and  unnecessary  expenditures,  he  declared.    Although  opposition 
|s  expected  from  the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wallace 
said  that  passage  of  the  l,i^ant  bill  to  transfer  those  departments'  engineering 
activities  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  be  a  forward  step  in  reorgan- 
ization. •  . .  ^ 


SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  A  Nashville,  Tenn.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Henry 
MEETING  Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  New  York,  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  no^  in  session  at  Nashville. 
An  outstanding  event  of  yesterday's  session,  according  to  the  report,  was  a 
symposium  on  the  problems  presented  by  the  Mississippi  floods.    Dr.  Isaac  M. 
Cline,  a  Weather  Bureau  forecaster  stationed  in  the  New  Orleans  center,  stated 
that  "high  flood  stages  in  the  river  channel  have  shown  a  distinctly  increased 
frequency  in  the  last  half  century."    He  attributed  the  recent  increase  in  these 
stages  to  stronger  and  higher  levees.    Crevasses,  however,  are  less  frequent 
than  they  were.    In  1882,  for  example,  there  were  284  and  in  1927,  despite  the 
great  volume  of  water,  only  ten.  On  the  other  hand  stronger  and  higher  levees 
have  increased  the  danger  of  disastrous  overland  floods  when  breaks  do  occur, 
because  of  the  increased  head  of  water  within  the  levees.     "Hence  forecasting  of 
overland  floods  is  of  greater  importance  than  is  the  forecasting  of  channel 
floods,"  said  Doctor  Cline. 
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Sec  I  i  Oil  3 

Agricul+-ur ^1  An  editorial  in  The  vV'all  Si-r-jct  Jourral  for  Dec.  29  sg^j's: 

Conditions      '•''vi?l:iy  is  this?'  asks  a  correspondent  of  oi.e  cf  the  Uer;  Ycrk  daili".  s- 
His  'this'  is  in  the  rlleg-'d  state  of  prosperity  io^  the  city  i?nd 
widespread  depression  for  the  farra.    His  statement  of  facts  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion  follows:  '".Vith  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  figures  showing  uhau  despite  the  aiiiazing  prosperity  of 
the  financial,  hani^ini^',  manufacturing  and  transportation  interests, 
irice  then  3  million  persons  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  rural  dis- 
tricts sinco  1920  becfi^ise  they  v;ere  unable  to  get  a  living  out  of  the 
land,  doern't  it  seem  as  though  there  was  something  radically  vrrong 
in  the  relation?  of  the  nation's  basic  industry  r/ith  the  rest  of  the 
country's  activities?     Tbe  value  of  farm  lands  decreased  by  billions 
of  dollars  since  1920.    The  value  of  city  lots  correspondingly  in- 
creased.   Prosperity  for  the  city;  widespread  depression  for  the 
farcier.    i/Vhy  is  this  thusly? '  The  ansv.-sr  is  simple.    The  inquirer  Sias 
mixed  the  truth  with  error,  and  drawn  therefrom  wrong  conclusions.  The 
value  of  farm  lands  has  not  decreased  by  billions  of  dollars  since 
1920..    If  ever  there  was  a  hot-air  bubble  of  inflation  it  was  the  land 
"boom  dtiriiTg  and  iimiediatcly  follov/ing  the  war.    Due  to  the  influence 
of  the  war,  hogs  sold  in  Chic^^go  up  to  $23,60  per  hundred  pounds,  corn 
$2.56,  oats  $1.29,  and  whea.t  $3.50  a  bushel.    Evidently  the  farmers 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  prices  like  these,  far  beyond  the  real 
value  of  the  comiriodities.    They  raced  for  land,  and  bid  prices  up  on 
themselves,  double  and  sometimes  treble  what  they  could  possibly'-  be 
worth.     The  pricking  cf  that  bubble  and  the  letting  out  of  the  infla- 
tion was  not  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  lands.    As  to  the  3 
million  people  v.ho  have  left  tl^e  farms  since  1920,  the  answer  is  tha.t 
agricuitiire  is  overe:<tenaed.    Vfe  rrise  more  then  we  can  consme  and 
are  forced  to  find  markets  abroad  in  competition  with  other  -oroducers. 
The  situation  is  like  that  in  the  soft  coal  industry,  where  the-^e  are 
too  many  mines  opened,  v/ith  a  capacity  far  beyond  demand,  and  the 
result  is  miners  ivcrk  only  about  half  time.    Marginal  mines  and  margi- 
nal lands  should  not  be  put  into  produ.cLion  when  they  can  not  be  run 
at  a  'orofit . . . . " 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentlem^ui  for  January  says:  '^Tvvo 

Tleports       separate  reports,  each  attempting  to  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
agriculture  and  to  suggest  appropriate  remedies,  were  made  public 
during  the  recent  month  of  ITovembtr.    The  Business  I/Ien's  Commission 
on  Agricultiu-e,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Cpmm.erce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  obtained  perhaps 
the  wider  publicity,  but  the  findings  of  the  special  coirimittee  of  the 
Association  of  land  Grant  Colleges  contained  the  greater  aixiount  of 
common  sense.    The  Business  Men's  Corriraission. . . tak:es  little  cognisance 
of  the  constructive  changes  that  are  now  under  way  in  agriculture.  On 
the  other  hand  it  seems  to  regret  that  the  days  of  farmers'  individual 
self-sufficiency  which  existed  in  1320  are  gone,  and  rathe^  specifi- 
cally wa:^ns  against  industrializing  agriculture,  with  the  peculiar 
reasoning  that  'widely  adopted  improvements  may  mean  for  a  considera.blc 
period  loss  rather  than  greater  prosperity.'    Vvhich  is  tommyrot. 

"The  Land  Crant  College  committee  report  is  remarkable  in  that 
it  arrives  at  a  number  of  sane  conclusions  after  a  good  deal  of  very 
bad  reasoning.    The  first  chapter  is  devoted  largely  to  specious 
figures  of  'average  farm  income, '  and  to  various  statements  of  worn- 
out  theory,  such  as  'the  demand  for  most  farm  products  can  not  be. 
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materially  expanded.'    But  evidently  more  forward-looking  and  clear- 
thinl'cin/:  members  of  the  committee  v/rote  the  succeeding  chapters.  Under 
the  he-'ding  'Individual  Farm  Adjustments'  are  four  recommendations 
of  outstanding  merit:    First,  that  by  cost  accounting  the  farmer  dis- 
covers 7,hy  his  business  is  profitaljle  or  unprofitable,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  basis  for  iiite  11  igenjt  readjustment;  second,  that  aggres- 
sive farmers  acquire  enough  land  to  provide  adequate  income;  third, 
that  specialization  in  commercial  production  will  be  far  more  profit- 
able than  diversification;  and  foirrth,  that  production  costs  be  re- 
duced by  study  and  application  of- 'the  engineering  phases  of  farming.' 
The  committee  also  came  to  the  conclusions  that;  There  is  no  need  at 
present  to  develop  more  land  for  agricultural  use...." 

Food  Trades  The  press  of  Dec,  29  reports  that  an  institute  on  food  distri- 

Institute    bution  modeled  on  the  lines  of  those  of  the  steel,  cotton  and  other 
industries  has  been  under  discussion  for  a  number  of  months  and  is 
now  in  definite  process  of  formation,  according  to  a  statement  made 
to  the  Nevr  York  press  of  Dec.  28  by  Gordon  C,  Corbaley,  president  of 
the  Meinrath-Corbaley  Co.  of  Seattle.    The  plen  is  to  gather  a  group 
of  the  most  important  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  food  trades. 
This  group  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  supervising  a  technical 
staff  engaged  in  assembling  and  effectively  distributing  such  facts 
in  food  distribution  and  food  markets  as  will  materially  help  stabil- 
ize conditions.    More  than  300  food  manufacturers,  wholesale  grocers, 
chain  store  proprietors,  food  brokers  and  publishers  have  manifested 
an  interest  in  this  proposition,  said  Mr.  Corbaley. 

Perfumery,  a  world  renowned  branch  of  French  industry,  has 
Perfumery    since  the  war  steadily  increased  in  importance  as  an  item  of  the 

country* s  exports.    According  to  figm-es  compiled  by  the  "Exportateur 
Francais"  and  transmitted  to  the  Bani<ers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
by  its  French  information  service,  during  1926  French  exports  of  per~ 
fumery  containing  no  alcohol,  such  as  soap,  cream»  powder,  etc,, 
totaled  91,000  metric  tons,  while  exports  of  those  with  alcohol 
totaled  31,750  metric  tons.    These  figures  show  a  marked  increase  over 
1913,  the  pre-war  record  year,  when  these  exports  had  been  respective- 
ly 32,500  and  18,500  metric  tons.    Paris  and  the  Seine  department, 
Grasse  and  the  Maritime  Alps  department  are  the  two  principal  per- 
fumery producing  centers.    Grasse  is  also  the  center  of  special  flov/er 
growing  for  perfumery,  and  before  the  war  this  industry  comprised,  in 
the  Maritime  Alps  alone,  4,500  concerns  employing    190,000  workers 
and  covering  an  area  of  5,000  hectares,  with  an  annual  yield  estimated 
at  46  million  francs.    At  that  time  the  total  value  of  flowers  and 
plants  gathered  in  the  Maritime  Alps  and  used  for  perfuraery  xvas  esti- 
mated at  9,450,000  francs' yearly .    It  is  estimated  that  during  favor- 
able years  the  flower  crops  amount  to  2-|  or  3  million  kilograms 
orange  blossom,  about  2^  million  kilograiias  roses,  600,000  kilograms 
jessamine,  from  40  to  60  thousand  kilograms  cassia  flowers,  from  50 
to  60  thousand  kilograms  mimosa;  from  150  to  200  thousand  kilograms 
tuberoses  and  from  10  to  20  thousand  kilograms,  violets. 

Lindbergh  on  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  in  his  letter  from  Guatemala  City 

Internation-    to  The  New  York  Times  Dec.  29  says:  "  The  possibilities  of  avia- 

al  Aviation    tion  in  creating  better  international  relp.tions  are  great.     Such  a 

flight  as  this  is  merely  a  forerunner  of  what  will  occur  when  air  / 

/' 
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lines  are  established  to  make  comimnication  between  all  the  countries 
on-  the  Anerican  continents  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  instead 
of  weeks.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  air  lines  between  Mexico  and  the 

United  States  will  soon  be  established  An  air  route  to  Mexico 

should  not  present  any  unusual  difficulties  Beyond  Mexico  City, 

however,  conditions  are  entirely  different,  and  under  no  considera- 
tion should  the  rest  of  my  flight  south  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
safe..,. And  a  possible  mishap  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  having 
bearing  on  the  safety  of  comiLercial  aviation  over  established  air 
routes  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States.     I  want  to  emphasize  this 
strongly,  because  I  thoroughly  realize  that  a  mishap  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  blow  to  commercial  flying.     It  should  not  be.,.." 

State  University    Utilization  of  State  universities  as  the  best  available  egen- 
Functions    cies  for  controlling  the  development  of  natural  resources  was 

recommended  Dec.  28, at  Nashville,  Tenn.,by  Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  St^te 
geologist  of  Virginia,  and  Corcoran  professor  of  geology  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.    Addressing  the  engineering  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  declared  that, 
"for  successful  development  of  any  kind,  one  needs  continuity  of 
executive  thought  followed  by  continuity  of  executive  action^"  such 
as  is  provided  for  the  work  of  great  corporations.    "In  the  future 
development  of  this  country,  organized  scientific  research  fostered 
by  State  and  Government  agencies  should  play  an  important  part,"  he 
said,  '♦a  State,  to  be  successful  in  developing  and  protecting  its 
rights,' must  compete  on  as  nearly  an  equal  basis  as  possible  with 
the  great  business  interests  of  the  country.     When  our  State  \iniver- 
sities  are  utilized  tv  the  ut^iost  in  studying  the  needs  of  the  State — 
outside  of  purely  educstional  problems — when  their  specialists  in 
science,  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  moral  philosophy  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  State  in  formulating  State  thought,  then  Vv'ill  our 
State  Universities  occupy  the  place  they  should  in  the  structure  of 
our  political  State  Government.     Then  will  the  State  through  such 
executives  in  the  State  university  whose  terms  of  office  do  not  depend 
upon  political  change  be  able  to  compete  on  a  fairly  equal  basis  with 
great  corporations  that  take  and  keep  only  the  public  rights  the 
people  give  them,"  (Press,  Dec.  29.) 


Section  3 

Department  of         An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  Dec,  31  says: 
Agriculture      "Secretary  Jardine  deserves  credit  for  making  apublic  statement 
1         about  the  cattle  situation  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  present 

and  preventing  further  unfair  agitation  detrimental  to  the  beef  pro- 
ducer.   The  careful  reader  will  note  that  he  says:  ' Consequently  the 
situation  was  allowed  to  work  itself  out  through  the  uncontrolled 
action  of  economic  forces  v/ith  the  result  that  the  reduction  in  herds 
went  too  far,'  etc.    How  else  could  the  situation  work  itself  out  than 
through  'the  uncontrolled  action'  of  economic  forces?     For  who  could 
control  those  economic  forces?    Nobody,  no  organization,  no  government 
can  control  them  or  should  attempt  to  do  so,  for  more  harm  than  good 
has  come  out  of  every  experiment  of  that  nature  in  all  the  world's 
economic  history.    VJhat  we  should  strive  to  do  is  to  prevent  inter- 
ference of  all  kinds  with  the  adtion  of  economic  forces,  which  make 
readjustments  better  and  quicker  than  they  can  be  made  in  any  other 
way . " 
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Deportment  of         An  editorial  in  Ohio  Farmer  for  Dec.  17  says;  "Typical  of  the 
^Agriculture    research  activities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultui^e 
2  is  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  the  successful  culti- 

vation of  santonin  in  Oregon  and  California.    Hog  raisers  knov?  that 
santonin  is  an  important  worm  remedy  and  that  heretofore  it  has  "been 
high  in  i^rice.    Not  many  knew  though  that  the  supply  used  in  America 
came  largely  from  Turkestan  and  that  itfchi^^'h  price  f/as  the  result  of 
some  sort  of  control  by  the  producers  in  tiiat  far  off  country,  Nov/ 
that  it  has  been  de^iionstrated  that  it  grows  *  exceptionally  well'  in 
California  and  Oregon  a  £ev!  more  years  may  see  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  supply,  reduced  prices,  greatly  increased  use  and  an  import- 
ant income  crop  for  farmers  in  these  Western  States.    All  this  will 
be  to  the  benefit  of  American  farmers  and  a  credit  to  the  research 
activities  of  the  department  of  Agriculture.    Research  v/ork,  properly 
conducted,  is  an  investment  rather  than  an  expense  and  there  are  many 
other  examples  that  might  be  cited  to  prove  this." 

Section  4 
MABKET  qUOTATIO^S 

Farm  Prodacts         Dec.  29;  Top  price  on  hogs  $8-80,  mostly  $8.bO  to  $8.55  for 
160  to  200  lbs.    Vealers  50^  higher.    Best  slaughter  steer  $16  with 
few  loads  of  good  grade  $16.50  to  $17.25.    Fat  lambs  15^  to  25^  lower. 
Choice  handyweights  $13.85  with  bulk  ox  90  to  98  lb.  $12.25  to  $13. 
Good  medium  weight  feeders  $12.50. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.90-$2.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.45-$1.50  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Hound  'Ahites  sold  at  $1.50-$1.S5  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market;  very  few  sales  at  $1.50-f.o.b.  Waupacs.    Florida  pointed  tjrpe 
cabbage  brought  $1.50-$1.75  per  li-bushel  hamper  in  city  markets. 
New  York  Danish  type  firm  at  a'12-$16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
$7'-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Nev^^  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  ranged 
$1.7D-$2.40  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  cons'iming  centers;  $2-$2.10 
f.o.b.  Virginia  York  Imperial  apples  ranged  $6.25-$6.50  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  Mcintosh  $9-$ll. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  52^^ . 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  American  cheese  at  New  York  were; 
Fresh  Single  Daisies. 28t^ ;  Eeld  Flats  2e-29|v^;  Single  Daisies  29^; 
Young  Americas  29-29-g-^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  11  points  to  19,48^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  in 
192S  the  price  stood  at  12.36./.    January  fiiture  contracts  "on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11  points  to  19.60^/  and  on  the 
N§w  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up    10  points  at  19.60<zf.  On 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  January  fut^.ire  contracts  closed  at  l&.74rf 
against  19. £0-^  yesterday. 

Grain  prices  ouoted;    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.26^; 
Minneapolis  $1.23^;  Kansas  City  $1,22.    May  wheat  $1,30  3/8;"and 
July  $1.26  3/8.    December  corn  8li(^;  oats,  unchanged  at  51 
and  rye  $1.05|.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  PRESIDENT  President  Coolidge  took  the  position  yesterday  that  the 

Oil  TAX  BILL       adrainistration  did  not  suggest  delaying  the  passage  of  the  tax 

bill  -until  March  15,  but  would  welcome  its  immediate  adoption  if 
the  reduction  was  kept  within  $225,000,000,  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Mellon.    In  the  opinion  of  President  Coolidge,  Mr.  Mellon,  in  his 
letter  to  Senator  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  Senate  finance  committee,  sought  to  ex- 
plain what  vi/ould  iiappen  if  the  tax  bill  were  not  passed  until  after  the  first 
quarterly  payments  were  due  on  March  15  and  did  not  intend  to  make  a  distinct 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  delay.     The  President  holds  that  the  question 
of  postponing  action  on  the  bill  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide.    The  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  is  for  prompt  action  along  the  line  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  (press,  Dec,  31.) 


MELLON  ON  BUSINESS       The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  statement  to  the 
YEAH  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "During  the  year  past  the  country 

has  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  underlying  condi- 
tions are  sound,    Vfhile  there  has  been  some  recession  in  business 
activity  from  the  high  levels  of  1926,  the  gromth  of  the  country  has  proceeded 
along  normal  lines,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  even  in  the  face  of  several 
adverse  circumstances.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  commodity  prices  continued 
to  fall  throughout  the  year,  a  large  volume  of  business  was  done,  prhich  was,  in 
itself,  an  unusual  circumstance  and  showed  the  ability  of  business  to  introduce 
economies  in  production  and  to  exercise  the  necei^sary  caution  by  avoiding  the 
accumulation  of  excessive  inventories.    It  is  this  adaptability  on  the  part  of 
American  business  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  for  confidence  in  the 
future.    Throughout  the  year  employment  was  steady,  wages  v/ere  maintained  at  a 
high  level,  living  costs  were  lowered,  due  to  declining  commodity  prices,  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  farm  products  eniianced,  ^s  measured  in  terms  of  no nagri cultur- 
al products.    All  of  this  resulted  in  a  sustained  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
the  public  generally,  which  contributed  to  the  stability  of  business  and  industry. 
Interest  rates  declined  on  industrial  and  Government  securities  and  also  on  farm 
issues,  while  banks  showed  large  increases  in  loans  and  investments  and  ample 
credit  was  available  for  the  legitimate  needs  both  of  this  country  and  foreign 
borrowers. . ,  . 


VreGINIA  PMING  The  Virginia  State  aepartment  of  agriculture,  in  a  review 

^^ORT   •  of  agricultural  conditions  prepared  for  the  Associated  Press  to-day 

.  says:  "'/airale  total  values  shov;  slight  variations  from  the  year  be- 
fore, the  distribution  of  values  was  different  with  its  correspond- 
ing effect  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  some  sections  feeling  the  pinch 
of  reduction  in  annual  income,  while  others  are  in  a  better  financial  condition,, 
••••f  ■         '  -       •    Better  financial  conditions  were  brought  about  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  by  better  prices,  and  in  others  by  foresight  in  reducing  acreage...."' 
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British  Meat  An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  Tec.  8  says:  "Imported 

Supplies      beef  has  become  a,  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  trend  of 
the  meat  markets  and  the  British  f-irmer  feels  acutely  the  effects  of 
any  changes  in  the  price  and  vol^mie  of  imported  supplies.    Much  has 
been  heard  lately  of  the  'Argentine  meat  war, '  which  appears  to  be  a 
squ5?bble  between  the  Argentine  meat  combines  over  the  quantities  of 
chilled  beef  th^y  are  each  entitled  to  send  to  Smithfield  and  other 
British  markets.    One  result  of  the  »W£ir'  has  been  to  flood  the  meat 
markets  with  cheap  imported  beef  and  the  values  of  home-bred  beef 
stock  have  been  depreciated  seriously  in  consequence.     Foreign  beef 
is,  unfortunately,  the  dominant  factor  in  the  London  meat  markets. 
■Recently  published  figures  show  that  no  less  than  80.5  per  cent  of 
Smithfield' s  beef  supplies  is  drawn  from  foreign  countries;  14.5  per 
cent  is  home-bred,  and  5  per  cent  comes  from  the  British  Dominions. 
The  market  for  fat  stock  has  been  depressed  for  some  time,  but  there 
may  be  consolation  to  be  found  in  the  thought  that  the  Argentine  meat 
companies  can  not  afford  to  continue  forever  to  d-amp  their  product 
on  the  British  market  at  a  loss.     The- best  of  home-killed  beef  is 
superior  to  the  best  of  the  Argentine  chilled  beef,  but  the  demand 
for  home  produce  has  suffered  by  the  cut  rates  at  which  imported 
supplies  have  been  offered  to  butchers.     As  regards  mutton  and  lajnb 
supplies  at  Smithfield,  the  imported  product  is  also  supreme  in  point 
of  quantity;  58.2  per  cent  comes  from  the  British  Dominions;  23.3 
per  cent  is  home-grown,  and  18.5  per  cent  comes  from  foreign  countries. 
The  British  producer  can  hardly  hope  to  reverse  the  proportion  of  home- 
killed  and  imported  meat  at  Smithf  ield. . . . '^ 

California  "In  round  numbers,  $120,000,000  returned  to  the  State  for  ■ 

Fruit  Profits    70,600  carloads  of  California  citrus  fruits,  largest  crop  and 
most  money  in  history,   is  the  information  made  public  by  General 
Manager  E.  G.Dezell  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  in 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31.    Cooperative  market- 
ing as  practiced  by  the  11,000  growers  comprising  the  exchange  made 
an  unprecedented  record.    Figures  for  the  p'^'evious  record  year  of 
1925-26  were  exceeded  by  almost  $22,000,000  in  returns  and  7,000 
carloads  greater  shipments,     'men  freight  and  refrigeration  charges 
of  $41,500,000  are  added,  the  delivered  carload  value  of  this  crop 
reaches  the  staggering  figure  of  over  $161,000,000  based  on  exchange 
returns.     'Although  the  Florida  crop  suffered  severe  damage  from 
hurricane  and  frost,  the  total  supply  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  approximately  10,000  cars  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  season,  17,000  cars  more  than  in  1924-25,  and 
4,000  cars  in  excess  of  the  previous  largest  supply  of  1923-24,  when 
exchange  oranges  averaged  $1  per  box  less  than  in  1926-27, '  said 
Mr.  Dezell,     The  increase  on  the  United  States  orange  and  grapefruit 
supply  in  the  last  15  years  has  been  five  times  as  rapid  as  the  gain 
^  in  population,..."  (Better  Fruit,  Beceiriber.) 

Chicago  Board        Members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Dec.  28  voted  on  seven 
of  Trade      proposed  amendments  to  their  rules  and  passed  five  of  them.     A  pro- 
Rules  posal  to  eliminate  the  nominating  committee  was  defeated,  410  to  282, 
while  another  to  raise  the  commission  on  1,000  bushel  lots  to  o/s 
cent  was  beaten,  291  to  282,  a  margin  of  nine  votes.-    Directors  were 
given  control  over  partnerships  and  corporations  of  members  with 
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noninembers  by  606  to  72.     A  change  covering  foreign  rate  of  commission 
was  accepted  by  489  to  76;  the  hours  for  voting  at  the  annual  election 
were  extended  to  2:30  p.m.  by  a  vote  of  632  to  50;  elimination  of  the 
initial  fee  was  voted  605  to  79  and  increasing  the  retirement  price 
of  memberships  to  $7,000,  won  607  to  82.  (Chic.  Jour,  of  Commerce, 
Dec.  29.) 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  (STt.  Paul)  for  Dec.  17  says:  "At 

Institute    a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation, 

held  in  Chicago  recently,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the 
institute  in  the  State  of  California.     It  will  be  i-emerabered  that  the 
three  preceding  sessions  have  been  held  in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
and  Illinois  in  the  order  named.    This  great  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation about  cooperative  marketing  has  invariably  left  behind  ea,ch 
session  a  definite  influence  that  has  proven  very  helpful  to  the  co- 
operative movement.     The  Institute  of  Cooperation  is  the  closest  ap- 
proach in  this  country  to  the  so-called  Folk  Schools  which  have  meant 
so  much  in  education  to  the  D§,nish  cooperative  movement.  Education  as 
to  technique  and  education  as  to  the  underlying  principles  of  coopera- 
tion are  essential  needs  if  the  cooperative  movement  is  to  grow  in 
this  country." 

Florida  Citrus       An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  Dec.  22  says:  "Florida 
Plan  citrus  fruit  growers,  dioring  some  months  past,  have  heard  a  very  great 

deal  about  what  is  known  as  the  cle-^ring  house  plan,  proposed  for 
adoption  by  growers  and  shippers  of  Florida  citrus  fruits,  in  order 
that  more  of  profit  may  be  derived  in  the  handling  of  this  very  valua- 
ble product  of  Florida  groves,  through  businesslike  ways  of  marketing — 
grading  and  packing  being  involved,   of  course.     This  plan  was  worked 
out,  or  at  least  outlined  months  ago  when  a  conference  was  held  in 
Washington,  called  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine 
and  to  v/hich  representatives  of  the  Florida  citrus  industry  were  in- 
vited.   Out  of  the  Washington  conference  csjne  what  was  designated  as 
the  clearing  house  plan. ...The  Citrus  Industry,  a  serai-official  organ 
of  the  Florida  citrus  industry,  in  a  recent  article,  says;  '^A^t  last 
it  appears  that  the  prolonged  effort  of  the  Florida  citrus  interests 
to  organize  a  citrus  clearing  house  is  on  the  road  to  successful 
achievement.     The  recent  action  of  the  Fruitmen's  Club  at  a  meeting 
iii  Orlando  in  unanimously  accepting  the  outline  of  a  charter  and  by- 
laws of  the  clearing  house  committee  seems  to  give  assurance  of  early 
operation  of  the  clearing  house  plan.    All  that  now  remains  to  be 
done  is  the  unraveling  of  anj*  possible  technicalities  in  the  plan  as 
formulated,  and  an  array  of  legal  talent  is  now  engaged  in  this  work. 
This  appears  like  very  good  advice.    Assuredly,  some  definite  and 
positive  action  needs  to  be  taken  by  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  this 
State  if  their  great  industry  is  to  be  preserved  and  its  value,  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  consumers  of  citrus  fruit,   is  to  be  enhanced,. 
There  is  too  much  inoney  at  stake  in  the  Florida  citrus  industry  to 
permit  it,  or  any  portion  thereof,   to  be  wasted.     The  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  time  and  efforts  given  and  mpde  for  the  development  of  the 
Florida  citrus  industry  to  its  present  extensive  scale.  Production 
problems,  practically,  have  been  solved;  it  now  remains  that  consid- 
erate attention  should  be  given  to  the  disposal  end  of  the  citrus  fruit 
enterprise,  to  the  proper  handling  and  marketing  in  order  that  the  most 
of  income  may  be  derived  on  investments  of  money,   time  and  labor.,..." 
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Ousley  on  An  editorial  in  Illinois  Agricultur-al  Association  Record  for 

Agricultural    DeceralDer  states  that  Hon.  Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Problem       .Agriculture  during  the  Wilson  administration,  a  prominent  newspaper 

man,  and  now  director  of  the  Texas  Safe  Farming  Association  of  Dallas , 
will  present  a  southe-^ner '  s  viewpoint  on  the  national  agricultural 
problem  at  the  annual  Farm  Bureau  meetings,  in  Woodford,  McLean,  and 
Iroquois  Counties,  and  before  a  farmer -b^is i ne  ss  men's  gathering  in 
DeKalb  County.    The  dates  are  Dec.  28,  29,  30,  31  respectively. 
Mr.  Ousley  is  not  only  a  student  of  economics,  he  is  a  student  of 
Government.    He  represents  an  organization  made  up  of  Texas  business 
men.    Therefore,  his  advocacy  of  a  surplus  control  plan  for  agricul- 
tural products  is  doubly  significant.    Colonel  Ousley  has  a  way  of 
saying  things  that  cut  deep.    He  is  a  master  linguist.    He  doesnU 
mince  words.    He  impresses  you  with  the  idea  that  he  knows  what  he's 
talking  about.    He  is  a  believer"  in  the  possibilities  of  an  economic 
and  political  alliance  between  the  South  and  West.    The  four  comities 
in  which  he  will  speak  are  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  such  an  out- 
standing man. " 

Vice  President       An  editorial  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Books"  in  Chicago  Journal  of 
Dawes  on     Commerce  for  Dec,  29  says:  "In  the  December  number  of  the  toerican  Bar 
G-overnment  Association  Journal,  the  Viee  President  reviews  the  book,   'The  National 
Accounting  Budget  System;  with  Suggestions  for  Its  Improvement, '  by  W.F.Willough-' 
by,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research,    In  the  course 
of  that  review  the  Vice  President  points  out  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  inaugurating  'a  reform  in 
governmental  bookkeeping  of  the  United  States  w^hich  would  at  once  make 
it  a  model  for  the  world.'    An  'archaic  and  ridiculous  system'  of 
governmental  bookkeeping  has  grown  up,  says  the  Vice  President  .,>. 'To 
properly  carry  on  a  business  one  must  know^  it,  '  says  the  Vice  President, 
'and  to  know  it  one  must  have  proper  accounting.     The  bookkeeping 
methods  of  the  different  departments  are  still  decentralized, , .The 
present  system  of  governmental  bookkieeping  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  day  in  a  properly  conducted  private  business  enterprise.'  Its 
effect  is  to  keep  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  unin- 
formed of  'the  relative  operating  efficiency  and  cost  of  the  depart- 
ments.'   Until  it  is  reformed,    'all  business  of  the  Government  will  be 
conducted  under  a  serious  handicap.'..." 

Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Dec,  30:    January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 

Exchange  advanced  1  point  to  19. 61^;,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  they  were  up  7  points,  closing  at  19,S7'?5.  On  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  January  future  contracts  declined  6  points  to  19.68^. 
The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  3  points  to  19.51^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  in  1926  the  price 
stood  at  12.29(^. 

The  grain  market  ruled  dull  with  demand  for  most  grains  in- 
active.   Prices  at  the  close  of  the  market  ?/ere  slightly  lower  than 
yesterday's  close,    December  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at  $1.26  3/8,  at 
Minneapolis  $1.24,  Kansas  City  $1.2lf .  May  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at 
$1.30;^  and  July  at  $1,265.  December  corn  closed  l/s^^  lowe^-  at  81  3/8(^. 
December  oats  were  also  l/s^  lower,  closing  at  514^.  December  rye 
closed  at  $1,063-.  (Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


